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RECOLLECTIONS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMERICA.” 


THE examination for admission to the College was not severe, 
and I suspect the examiners were merciful. The candidates for 
admission were directed to appear at the College, to begin the 
work of the day, at six A.M., and were not dismissed till some 
time after dark. The whole number present were distributed into 
sections of six or eight each, and the sections were then sent to 
the several rooms, where they were met by the examiners. At the 
close of each examination the section was directed to the next 
room they were to visit, until the whole round of fifteen or sixteen 
had been completed. The first examination was before break- 
fast. All the examinations were viva voce, except in the writing 
of Latin and in algebra. Writing Greek was not required. The 
examinations were in Greek and Latin grammar, Sallust, the 
whole of Virgil and of Cicero’s Orations, Graeca Minora, the whole 
of the Greek Testament, two or three books of the Iliad, writing 
Latin, arithmetic, algebra, and geography, ancient and modern. 
Nothing was said of Greek accents, nothing concerning Greek or 
Latin prosody. Though the last was required, I suspect very few, 
except the pupils from the Boston Latin School, would have passed 
in it with credit. For I remember that in reading Horace, in the 
last term of the Freshman year, nothing was ever said in the 
recitation-room about the complicated metres of the Odes. Did 
even the tutor understand them? I doubt if, in those days, ten 
out of a hundred in a class, with the exception above mentioned, 
could write a poem of ten or twenty lines in plain hexameters, or 
a hymn in hexameters and pentameters, or compose an ode in the 
simple, but beautiful, Sapphic and Adonian. I have met, in my 
lifetime, many a graduate of our academies and high schools who 
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had never seen a “ Gradus ad Parnassum,” or had any idea of its 
use. 

Prayers were held daily morning and evening in the College 
Chapel, which all were required to attend. It was the duty of 
the Regent’s Freshman, who rang the bell for prayers, as soon as 
he could see to read a book in the open air, to go to the Presi- 
dent’s and ascertain if he would be present to officiate in the 
Chapel, after which he was to ring the bell, and after a brief 
interval to toll it. Every student must be in his place when the 
tolling of the bell was ended, —the Freshmen and Juniors enter- 
ing on the north side of the Chapel, and the Seniors and Sopho- 
mores on the south. In the longer days the prayers were at six 
o'clock, both morning and evening. No fire warmed the Chapel 
for the daily prayers. Furnaces had not been invented. It was 
deemed that the worshipers, being in their out-of-door habili- 
ments, the brief time spent in the frigid Chapel would not par- 
ticularly endanger health. The only exercises were the reading of 
a brief portion of Scripture and a short prayer. If the President 
was not to be present, which often occurred, especially at evening, 
the professors, or some of them, and the tutors were to officiate in 
acertain fixed order of sequence. On these occasions Dr. Popkin, 
the Greek professor, was apt to be somewhat long. Tutor George 
Otis, though a member of the Episcopal Church, and, later on, 
rector of the Episcopal church in Cambridge (in which office he 
died), seemed a very devout man, and prayed extempore. Often 
he was so self-forgetful that, during the prayer, he would uncon- 
sciously turn himself round, so that, on opening his eyes, he found 
himself facing, not west, as when he began, but north. 

On Sundays the President usually preached in the forenoon, ar- 
rayed in his official robes, and Dr. Ware, senior, in the afternoon. 
The latter, however, often exchanged pulpits with ministers of the 
Unitarian churches in Boston and vicinity. This gave the College 
congregation the benefit of variety, and the privilege of hearing 
various distinguished preachers. The professors and their fam- 
ilies resident in Cambridge occupied the pews in the two galleries. 
There was a College choir to conduct the singing in the Chapel 
worship, and a student was generally found competent to play the 
organ. The Class of 1829 furnished a leader of the choir in the 
sweet-voiced Joseph Angier. 
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It is an admitted fact that some minds are more susceptible to 
acquisition than others. Some minds move more rapidly than 
others. Pupils who have never done anything but study can 
generally accomplish more in a given time than others whose 
early life has been absorbed in agricultural or mechanical pursuits. 
Hence a class of sixty or seventy young men entering college at 
the same time are not all in a condition to pursue the same stud- 
ies and to proceed at the same rate. The more rapid and able 
have not enough to occupy all their time, while the less able, and 
those who have entered college under less favorable conditions, 
have too much. If the average is struck between the two, still 
this lack of proportion continues. But educate the class in 
divisions ; thus the most able constituting the first division, and 
the least able the last, with a suitable gradation between these 
two extremes ; then the first will make much larger and broader 
attainments during college life ; and the lowest grade, being per- 
mitted to move more slowly, and receiving more attention accord- 
ing to their need, will gain a better education than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. 

The Faculty and Overseers of the University, recognizing these 
principles, attempted, in the year 1825, the experiment thus sug- 
gested. To carry out the plan was an undertaking not without 
difficulty and opposition. Many of the young men disliked and 
resisted the arrangement. It interfered with the feeling of class 
unity. It introduced distinctions of rank, fostering jealousy on 
the part of thosein the lower divisions. Perhaps it hurt the pride 
of parents and friends of some of the young men in the last sec- 
tion, who imagined that their beloved ones were not rightly appre- 
ciated. It might possibly have an influence to discourage the 
thirds and fourths, and to stimulate unduly the ambition of the 
firsts and seconds, so as to harm them by excessive application. 
The result was an unusual amount of college pranks, mostly of a 
trivial nature, but disturbing the peace of the University, adding 
to the anxieties of the tutors and proctors in their respective en- 
tries, and increasing the charges for repairs, which were averaged 
upon the offending class, besides bringing the Faculty and the 
young men into unpleasant relationship by the frequent summon- 
ing of the latter to a police court examination in the regular Mon- 
day evening Faculty meetings. So many difficulties attended the 
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plan that, after having been tried on two classes, —the classes 
which entered in 1825 and 1826, and graduated in 1829 and 
1830, it was abandoned. The modern method of allowing elective 
studies seems to have gone far towards solving the problem, set- 
ting the young men, whatever their intellectual force or their con- 
ditions in other respects, into the most favorable attitude towards 
the largest possible education. 

The division of my own class (1829) into four sections began 
with the second term of the Freshman year, and continued only 
till the beginning of the Junior year. From that date the curricu- 
lum embraced, more largely, instruction by lectures, depending 
less on the kind of ability and application demanded by the studies 
of the earlier periods of the course. It was my own good fortune 
(the reader must pardon personality) to obtain a position which 
gave me the widest advantages. And, as I had entered College 
with the ambition to make the greatest attainments in my power, 
the arrangement exactly suited my aims. Fortunately, at that 
very juncture the University awoke to a new life. Dr. Charles 
Follen came into the Faculty of instruction, having all the ambition 
and the thorough and tireless energy of the German universities. 
Professor Ticknor also favored the new methods, and employed all 
his influence in their behalf. It was through these two gentle- 
men, whose force of character made the College a hive of deter- 
mined workers, that the plan was originated of voluntary lectures 
in hours formerly wasted in needless recreation. Dr. Follen 
gave a valuable course on ancient history to a crowded lecture- 
room, in the hour from twelve to one, three or more days in 
the week. Professor Ticknor afterwards gave his incomparable 
courses, first on French and then on Spanish literature, in the 
same way, recommending to the young men to take full notes. 
During this same period good old Francis Sales, conspicuous by 
his powdered head and faultless white neckcloth, behind the edge 
of which he sheltered his smoothly shaven chin, taught the French 
and Spanish languages, and Pietro Bacchi, the Italian. Sidney 
Willard, son of a former President, was Professor of Hebrew and 
other Oriental languages, ready to help any young man in that de- 
partment. It was announced that all necessary instruction should 
be provided for any student wishing to engage in extra studies. 
I attended all the lectures of Dr. Follen and Professor Ticknor, 
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and preserved profuse notes. Besides this, in addition to the re- 
quired courses in the French and German languages, I managed 
to go through with the whole curriculum in Spanish and Italian. 
About that period some of the theological seminaries had made it 
a condition of entrance that applicants should have acquired the 
elements of Hebrew and ability to read several chapters of Gen- 
esis ; and, therefore, under Professor Willard, I joined this to my 
other acquisitions. Thus I added one extra study daily for at 
least two and a half years to the regular studies and recitations 
which the College required. Professor Stuart, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, had contended most vigorously for the 
amount of knowledge of Hebrew above referred to as a requisite 
for admission. But so much opposition was made by the authori- 
ties of the colleges, which contended that they could not afford 
time for this study, that after four or five years the requirement 
was relinquished. 

To meet the necessities of the advanced divisions of the class, a 
more extended course of reading and instraction was instituted. 
In the first section, as I remember, the whole of Tacitus in three 
volumes was read, Cicero “ De Oratore” and some others of his 
works, and much of Quintilian; in mathematics, after the usual 
courses in the Cambridge Mathematics, Conic Sections and the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, which I found extremely inter- 
esting. Among English studies, besides Smellie’s “ Philosophy of 
Natural History,” I remember Good’s “ Book of Nature,” in two 
volumes, and Dugald Stewart’s ‘ Mental Philosophy,” besides Dr. 
Thomas Brown. All these special studies were omitted by the 
lower sections of the class. Even thirty years after my own grad- 
uation, the whole curriculum of College studies, extended as it 
had become, did not reach that pursued by the first section of the 
Class of 1829. 

I would not be understood to say that all the members of the 
class amused themselves with many extra studies in various de- 
partments. I have no doubt that they devoted more time than 
myself to general reading. Many of them also gave much atten- 
tion to society work, preparing papers, reading up for discussions, 
and the like. But for myself, having a constitutional ambition to 
master foreign languages, and considerable facility in that sort of 
attainment, I was tempted to embrace the opportunities afforded me, 
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and I fell under the temptation. I have never regretted it. I 
must confess that I made my evenings extend too far into the 
night, thus risking my eyes and my health; but a gracious Provi- 
dence has not seen fit to exact from me any penalty for my trans- 
gression. 

In the course of studies during my college life, as I recollect 
them, there was little teaching outside of the books from which we 
recited. The office of a tutor seemed to be, at that period, mainly 
to hear recitations and ascertain the faithfulness of the students 
in their studies, rather than to teach. Few suggestions were 
given from sources to which the pupils had not had access. But 
when the instruction in the Junior and Senior years was given 
very largely by lectures rather than in books, I remember with 
gratitude and enthusiasm how earnestly the professors strove to 
crowd their lectures with instruction. Professor Farrar, “ honest 
John Farrar,” as he used to be called, lectured delightfully on 
natural philosophy and astronomy. His experiments were always 
successful. It was a treat to sit in his lecture-room in Harvard 
Hall and listen to his genial teaching. Professor Ticknor and 
Dr. Follen, before alluded to, for interest, enthusiasm, instructive 
thought, and magnetic power, could not be surpassed. Every sen- 
tence was of worth. Professor Webster, afterwards unfortunate, 
in the lower rooms of Holden Chapel, showed himself a master in 
chemistry. His lectures on Chemistry applied to the arts, and 
also on Geology and Mineralogy, were able and interesting. Pro- 
fessors Webster and Ticknor read their lectures from manuscript. 
All our other lecturers spoke extemporaneously. We heard no 
lectures on Greek and Latin literature. The Hon. Edward 
Everett had recently resigned the Eliot Professorship to embark 
in statesmanship, and Dr. Popkin, who succeeded him, had not yet 
prepared himself. Dr. Warren lectured on Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the upper room of Holden Chapel; his room was con- 
nected with the Medical Museum. It used to be said he could 
never lecture unless he held in his fingers a probe or a human 
bone. I think the legend has foundation. Dr. Jackson gave our 
last course in the Senior year on Dietetics aud Health, a valu- 
able and interesting series. The Rumford lectures on the appli- 
cation of the sciences to the arts, previously delivered by Dr. 
Bigelow, had been discontinued on account of his resignation. 
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But his lectures were published. I read them with interest and 
profit in my Senior year, though they were not a required study 
in the College. Dr. Levi Hedge gave a series of profitable talks 
on International Law, in the second half hour of his recitations in 
Political Economy. Dr. Henry Ware gave lectures on the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” terse, calm, clear, and convincing. 

I do not know when the old system of fines, as penalties for 
College misdemeanors, was displaced. Certainly it was before 
the year 1825. During the period of my residence in Cambridge, 
the only College penalty was what the Faculty denominated 
“ Notes.” A student guilty of violation of College laws, such as 
absence from prayers, or from recitation, or from public worship 
in the Chapel on Sunday, forenoon or afternoon, or attending the 
theatre in Boston, was summoned before the Faculty or before his 
particular tutor, and informed that he was “noted one, two, or 
three,” according to the gravity of his offense. In the term- 
reports, sent to his parents or friends, giving account of his stand- 
ing, ete., if any such penalty had been inflicted on any one during 
the term, it was stated, simply, “ noted one,” ete. This was, 
perhaps, sufficiently efficacious, and more sensible than the an- 
cient system, whereby the parents were punished in their pockets 
for the faults of their children. The graver punishments were 
suspension, dismission, rustication, and expulsion. Suspension 
was oftenest for neglect of study. By this a student was cut off 
temporarily from the privileges of college life, and sent to some 
private instructor sufficiently distant from Cambridge, for a few 
months. He was to continue to pursue the studies of his class, 
and, passing examination, he was in due time restored. Dismis- 
sion was a compulsory absence from College for a year, at the 
close of which, if he could pass the proper examination, he was 
restored to his own class. Rustication was removal from Cam- 
bridge for one, two, or three years, and the student being com- 
pelled, if he should return to the College, to enter one, two, or 
three classes below his own; thus breaking up old associations 
and companionships, and placing him beyond the reach of many 
temptations. Few who suffered this penalty ever came back to 
the University. Expulsion was only for the gravest faults, and, 
by a certain college comity, was understood to bar a young man 
from entering any other college. During my four years in Cam- 
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bridge I never knew of a rustication of more than one year, and 
only one expulsion, and that was not from my own class. 

A College exhibition was held in the College Chapel twice in 
the year, in April and October. At these exhibitions a few young 
men had a chance to appear before the public, whose scholarship 
hardly entitled them to participate in the performances when their 
classes should graduate. The exhibition was practically the same 
as the day of Commencement, omitting the processions and the 
gathering of the College dignitaries, the robed professors, and the 
public dinner. But, otherwise, the gala day was its equal. The 
President officiated in his robes of state, and announced the parts 
in the same ore rotundo manner, “ Expectatur oratio,” ete. The 
crowd of intelligence and beauty was the same. The applause was 
the same. Old graduates will well remember the foot-note which 
always appeared on the programme,—‘“ The music will be per- 
formed by the Pierian Sodality,”— a College band. The exer- 
cises were much shorter than on Commencement Day, ordinarily 
lasting about three hours. Besides the declamations, there was a 
special performance, in which six or eight were appointed to pre- 
sent mathematical exercises. These were written on large paper, 
fully two feet square, suitable for binding, and the rolls presented 
by the young men, in procession, to an appointed committee. This 
performance was received with the same applause as the decla- 
mations. The Hon. Josiah Quincy, after he became President of 
the University, once related, in an after-dinner speech, an amusing 
account of his own experience as one who had attained mathemati- 
cal honors. He said he had always heard that these mathematical 
performances were bound, and preserved in the College Library. 
He had a loving recollection of the sheet he had presented when an 
undergraduate, and one of the first things he did, after he became 
the President of the College, was to search the College Library for 
his precious document; but, alas! it was not there. Whether it 
was lost by some accident, or stolen, or whether the legend as to 
the disposition of these papers was a fiction, he never knew. 

In the afternoon of Exhibition Days the “ Harvard Washing- 
ton Corps” always had a parade. This was the College military 
company, and their drill and marching was of the first order. 
They were always dismissed just before evening prayers. 

When I was in College all the students were required to wear a 
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uniform, probably to guard against extravagant habits in dress. 
The uniform was an entire suit of “ Oxford mixed,” that is, black 
slightly dashed with a mingling of white. I remember that, late in 
my college life, the sprinkling of white was gradually eliminated, 
and pure black was often substituted. The cut of the coat was 
what is denominated a dress coat, the frock coat, sack coat, and 
blouse being at that period unknown. To mark the distinction of 
members of the four classes of undergraduates, the sleeve of the 
Freshmen was left without ornament; that of the Sophomore was 
adorned with a “crow foot,” so called, in narrow black braid; of 
the Junior, two crow feet, and of the Senior, three. This orna- 
ment covered the sleeve of a Senior, from the cuff quite half way 
to the elbow. The crowfoot had five toes, four lateral and one ter- 
minal, a scheme, so far as I am aware, unknown to ornithology. 
It resembled more a twig of common sumach, retaining the ter- 
minal leaf and two opposite lateral leaves each side of the midrib. 
The square cap, still used by the graduates on Commencement 
Day, was not confined to state occasions, but worn as part of the 
daily apparel. You could often meet the square caps in Boston on 
Washington Street on Saturdays. The full silk surplices, worn 
on the stage on Commencement and Exhibition Days, were the 
property of two or three shopkeepers of Cambridge, and kept for 
hire for the most they could extort. When, on any occasion, they 
were in special demand, and the supply was short, they were held 
at a high rate. On the day of my own Commencement these 
gowns were held at four dollars for about six hours’ use, and four 
dollars then were as much as eight dollars now. On Exhibition 
Days, for economy’s sake, two or three would often use the same 
gown, each doffing it as soon as his own performance was ended, 
that a brother student might assume it. In the heat of summer 
many of the students wore in their rooms and in the College Yard, 
and even at recitations, a full calico printed gown, fitting loosely, 
and reaching to the ankles. 

Most of the students took their meals in Commons Hall. Board 
was furnished at $1.75 per week. Tutors and Divinity students 
occupied a raised table at the front of the hall in University Build- 
ing, and the students sat at short tables below. Juniors and 
Freshmen sat on the north side of the Chapel at prayers, and occu- 
pied the north dining-hall ; Seniors and Sophomores, the south. 
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After the German influence of Dr. Follen began to be sensibly felt 
in the University, the two intervening halls were fitted up with 
gymnastic appliances. But the day of athletics had not come, and 
few of the students took any interest in the machinery, the use or 
neglect of which was wholly voluntary. The Delta, now occupied 
by the statue of John Harvard and Memorial Hall, was the College 
playground, on which many a harmless game of football came off 
in the autumn days, but never with the fury and éclat of modern 
times. 

Class Day was a far simpler affair than in later times. In the 
morning, soon after breakfast, the class met in full numbers in 
some recitation-room. Class officers were elected, and prayer 
offered by the chaplain of the class. The chaplain of 1829 was 
James Thurston; the secretary, Samuel May, who has held the 
office ever since, and built up a most admirable and accurate 
record of the class. At ten o’clock the members again met in the 
College Chapel with most of the College, and a small contingent 
in the galleries, and heard the class oration and poem. After the 
close they all called, by invitation, at the house of the President, 
and were introduced to the President and the members of his fam- 


ily and others who chanced to be present. Cake and lemonade 
were passed, and the ceremony was ended. In the afternoon 
there was an informal walk or dance around the Liberty Tree. 
There were scarcely any spectators ; and these only from the re- 
maining classes in College, or urchins who chanced to be wander- 
ing along the neighboring streets. 


Samuel F. Smith, ’29. 
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STUDENT DIET AT HARVARD. 


How to insure the provision of proper nourishment at a reason- 
able cost and under sufficiently varied conditions for the throng of 
students now at Cambridge, is a problem, incident to the growth 
of our University, that has become conspicuous of late. 

This question has always been present in some degree in the 
history of the College. In the old days, when a dining-room was 
maintained in what is now University Hall, there came a time 
when all the students could not thus be provided for. Then, as 
now, the overflow sought dining places elsewhere. Some students 
even endeavored to prepare their own meals. Their efforts at- 
tracted the attention of a philanthropic friend of the College, who 
very justly feared that in trying to attend to such matters their 
health would suffer. Therefore, to aid these men, and also to re- 
lieve the College of its diet problem, a club was founded on a plan 
foreshadowing those of later years, viz., of vesting the responsibility 
of a dining-hall in a board of officers selected by members of the 
club. Thus arose the Thayer Club, named after its generous 
benefactor. For a time the needs of the students were amply met, 
but with the growth of the College in the years following the war, 
the Thayer Club in turn became inadequate. 

The desire to commemorate fitly our brothers who fell in battle 
took expression in Memorial Hall, which was erected primarily as 
a tribute to men no longer with us, secondarily, to serve as an 
assembling place for the ceremonial or other observances of the 
College, and, finally, what concerns us in this inquiry, to provide 
a suitable dining-hall. It was believed that this great hall would 
prove ample for many years to come, and that a hall of such a 
character would have an especial value as an inspiration to ele- 
vating thoughts. To-day we look to “ Memorial” with renewed 
interest. Again the problem of an inadequate food-supply con- 
fronts us. The students are eagerly petitioning for increased op- 
portunities for dining purposes, and are meantime resorting to 
various expedients for obtaining food. 

How real the need is may be seen from the following data, pre- 
pared as the result of an inquiry undertaken last spring for the 
purposes of a discussion in a medical society relative to the gen- 
eral question, “ The Health of College Students.” 
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The subject naturally divides itself into three parts: What is 
the University doing for the students? What are the students 
doing for themselves? What measures may wisely be taken to 
meet the present needs ? 

The number of students in the Academic department last year 
was 1,598, and in other departments at Cambridge there were 822, 
giving a total of 2,420 students. 

The University does not assume the care of any dining-hall. 
The nearest approach to this is Memorial Hall, in which espe- 
cial interest and advisory oversight is taken, but “ Memorial ” 
is governed by officers selected from members of the Dining Hall 
Association. To most graduates of Harvard any description of 
** Memorial” is needless. Even to those who were not privileged 
to eat there, the spacious hall, with its many portraits of distin- 
guished men, its throngs of students, and near at hand the com- 
memorative tablets and the Sanders theatre, are all familiar. 
Here, as elsewhere at the student tables, law, theological, and sci- 
entific students sit side by side with the undergraduate of the 
Academic department. 

Probably at no time in the history of “* Memorial” has it been 
so successful as at present. It was found to be fortunate in hav- 
ing an energetic, faithful steward and judicious officers. The 
price of board averaged less than $4.00 a week throughout the 
year, though many students were paying more by ordering “ ex- 
tras.” The food was of good quality, and sufficiently varied to 
meet reasonable requirements. The kitchen and pantries were in 
excellent condition, and improved forms of cooking apparatus, 
such as modern baking ovens, steam boilers, etc., were in use. 

That the influence of the Hall had not been without good effect 
on student deportment was apparent. Such scenes as the biscuit 
battle which marked the closing night of the old Thayer Club, in 
which the Freshmen of that day succeeded in driving the Sopho- 
mores from the hall, are hardly conceivable in “ Memorial,” and 
the occasional rudeness of individuals is practically a thing of the 
past. 

Certain defects were noticeable. In the first place, whereas the 
dining-hall may easily seat but 500 or 600 students at a time, 
to-day the Association undertakes to accommodate nearly 1,100. 
This number is provided for by reserving about one third of the 
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tables for a general table, where, as in a hotel, the first to come 
are the first seated, the remainder having to wait for a vacant seat. 
Two thirds of the tables are still, as of old, club tables. This 
plan works moderately well, but every now and then there happens, 
what never ought to happen, a harmful overcrowding; as when 
the unwieldy sections of the great Freshman Class swarm in after 
a lecture, all hungry for lunch. It is not conducive to good diges- 
tion to have an indifferent waiter bring one an uninviting array 
of food, nor does it help matters to know that a hungry friend 
and classmate is awaiting his turn behind one’s chair, and eagerly 
eying one’s every mouthful. It is not to be wondered at that, 
under such conditions, little clubs of students seek tables else- 
where, nor that feeing of waiters in certain cases doubles the price 
of board. Such objectionable feeing was unknown when all the 
tables were club tables. 

Another curious defect at “ Memorial ” arises from the privilege 
of ordering as many “helps,” one at a time, as a student pleases, 
—a privilege which is sometimes abused to the extent of gluttony. 
None but spoiled children, with no idea of self-restraint or the 
fitness of things, would think of ordering eight “helps” of eggs 
on toast, or of roast lamb, or a dozen bananas ; yet I was assured 
that such inexcusable waste was by no means confined to single 
cases. I personally saw good cuts of beef sent back because the 
dainty exquisites fancied there was rather, more gristle or fat on 
them than suited their taste. Furthermore, sugar and similar 
articles are used with needless extravagance, adding materially to 
the cost of board. Deducting the number of students boarding at 
“* Memorial,” it appears that over 1,300 have practically to shift 
for themselves, — a large number in a place like Cambridge. It 
is remarkable, and certainly greatly to the credit of student inge- 
nuity, that the problem has been so well met. 

I ascertained that 431 students take their meals either at home 
or at boarding tables; but as nearly one hundred addresses of 
private tables were given me, probably more men board in this 
way than I happened to hear of. The prices at the boarding 
tables ranged from $4.00 to $8.00 a week for food alone, $8.00 
being the more common charge. A few special tables exceeded 
these figures. The quality of food varied from indifferent to 
very good, about in accordance with the usual types of New Eng- 
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land boarding tables. In the places visited the conversation of a 
few congenial friends generally aided digestion, and the men, as a 
rule, enjoyed their respective tables. Whether life at such tables 
during student days is conducive to individual vanity, and fails to 
give the useful lessons in self-restraint and knowledge of individ- 
ual insignificance acquired by friction with many men of many 
minds, is a question deserving the consideration of every student 
when selecting his dining place. Most men recognize the value 
of the latter training; and in individual cases where it has not 
been acquired before entrance to College, or where opportunities 
for association with many classmates are limited, they would ad- 
vise against the selection of a club boarding-table, even if the 
food met all requirements as to excellence. 

About two hundred students regularly board at the Cambridge 
restaurants, and others take occasional meals at them. The 
charge at one table was $3.50 per week; then through the cafés, 
—such as “ Allnutt’s,” “The Crimson,” and “ Belcher’s,” — up 
to $8.00, each being about $1.00 more expensive than correspond- 
ing places in Boston. The quality of the food varied in the same 
ratio. Indeed, from the standard “eggs on toast” served by 
John at the “ Holly Tree,” meals are to be found supposed to 
suit all tastes and purses. Only one of these restaurants can be 
called first-class. At that the table was excellent. Food was 
well served in several courses, noticeable among which were well- 
selected and tenderly cooked meats, also salads, fruits, ete. It 
is not, however, conducive to the enjoyment of a meal, nor can 
one recommend it frem a sanitary standpoint, to eat in a dingy 
basement, ventilated from a dusty business square ; nor is it well 
to pay so much for meals; $8.00 a week is a needless extrava- 
gance for a student. 

At the lower cost places little was found of a suitable character 
for student diet. Tough steaks, unsavory vegetables, improperly 
cooked and poorly served, are as likely to create dyspeptic pa- 
tients among the stalwart ranks of student life as among the 
young men and women clerks and tradesmen elsewhere. 

In addition to these opportunities for relieving the ‘“ Memorial ” 
overflow, experiments of various kinds appeared among the stu- 
dents. Certain law students, 29 in number, with characteristic 
acumen, improved a little known privilege of sitting around the 
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cheerful board of the Episcopal Theological Seminary, which pro- 
vided the best reasonably priced table I found in Cambridge. 
Food of excellent quality and of a good degree of variety was 
served in a pleasant refectory for $5.00 a week to outsiders, and 
$4.25 to members of the Seminary. Other experiments were in 
the direction of especial economy. For example, the so-called 
“ 21 Club” started with that number and subsequently admitted 
a few others to membership. These men, being desirous of living 
as economically as possible, rented a dining-room and employed a 
woman to cook for them. They personally attended to the other 
requisites for a successful table. One of their number was chosen 
to act as steward, and, thanks to his skilful direction, the club 
has thriven for the small sum of $2.50 per week for each member. 
The men had not starved. They had, perhaps, selected a little 
too sparingly ; but all appeared in good condition, and evidently 
enjoyed their pleasant table as much as the sitters at more pretep- 
tious ones. 

As to the students who prepare their own meals, I heard of a 
few; but I did not feel authorized to make the necessary inquiries 
to ascertain how many there are. It was a pleasure to learn that 
Harvard numbers among her officers gentlemen who quietly and 
unobtrusively seek out such needy men and as quietly give them 
proper assistance. Curious experiments in cheap living, which 
are to some extent made by the students, are the five-cent sand- 
wich counter of the midnight lunch car, also a similar counter of 
an enterprising tobacconist, who serves to students some seventy- 
five dozen of sandwiches daily, besides tea and coffee. I was 
informed that it was not unusual for students to breakfast and 
lunch at this place, and then to go to a Boston dining headquar- 
ters for a hearty dinner. And here I may mention that interest- 
ing person, John the Orange Man, who, nowadays, arrayed in 
crimson garments and provided with a donkey cart the better to 
meet the present student needs, greets his “ frinds” at every col- 
lege game, as he has done for many years, with oranges, bananas, 
and pop-corn. These limited methods are in striking contrast 
with certain others which have been creeping into Harvard of 
recent years, viz., tables of student club-houses, comparable in a 
degree to those of metropolitan life. As far as I ascertained, their 
tables, which were chiefly made use of on special occasions, were 
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said to be good, and did not appear to need particular investiga- 
tion for the purposes of this paper. 

One interesting student table consisted of young men, sixteen 
in number, all of whom had been at “ Memorial.”” They unani- 
mously preferred their cosy dining room to “‘ Memorial’s”’ great 
hall. Their food was no better and the cost was more, averaging 
about $5.00 a week. The especial interest in this club, besides 
the evident enjoyment of the members, lay in the fact that it had 
been reported to me as having tried the “ Aladdin oven” of Mr. 
Atkinson. This had not proved a success in their hands, and 
they had returned to the more usual ways of cooking. On in- 
quiry of their cook, a colored woman, to whom they had intrusted 
all the duties of cook, steward, etc., it appeared that the chief 
reason for the failure of the “oven” in her case was that she was 
disappointed because it took so much more time than she cared to 
give to it; but every one praised the tenderness and delicate fla- 
vors of her meats and vegetables, and the fuel had cost almost 
nothing. 

Two other experiments are of especial interest. One of these 
is the Foxcroft Club. Here 217 students take their meals, the 
College furnishing them with quarters. This club reflects great 
credit on its members. They manage it with surprising business 
insight. Meals are served @ Ja carte, the articles on the bill of 
fare ranging from one cent for butter to ten cents for two eggs on 
toast. I was prepared to find that some of the students were 
being harmed by boarding on this plan. Such did not appear to 
be the case. A considerable number of “orders” examined con- 
firmed the statement of the officers that the board averages $2.80 
per week, and that few, not exceeding ten per cent. of the men, 
ordered with a view to especial economy. All were safely above 
the danger line, as far as I could see, and I was informed that 
but two students had been found during the year to be harmfully 
economizing. Certainly the tendency to overeating is reduced to 
a minimum by such a method, and as to a selection of food which 
would furnish a proper proportion of ‘ nutrients,” it was surpris- 
ing to note how nearly the different “orders” examined con- 
formed to dietaries which have been ascertained by physiologists 
to meet the requirements of the body. Most of the men at the 
Foxcroft Club appeared to be in excellent condition. I saw no 
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overfed ones, and the few especially pale-faced men appeared to 
owe their condition more to overstudy and insufficient outdoor 
exercise than to deficient nourishment. It was of interest also to 
learn that certain of the strongest men in College board at the 
Foxcroft Club, and are but average eaters there. 

The “ Foxcroft” is an interesting experiment in other ways. 
It has a reading-room, an extensive book and furniture bureau, 
and, though under student supervision, it is as useful a means of 
aiding the needy student, without loss of self-respect or the harm 
incident to high-pressure scholarship competition, as exists to-day 
in Cambridge. 

The last of the student experiments to which I shall refer is 
that of the training tables of the athletes. There are several of 
these, which are patronized according as football, baseball, or 
other athletics are in season. The charges are $10.00 at one 
table, and $11.00 at another. Thanks to the courtesy of the 
medical adviser, I was afforded excellent opportunities for observ- 
ing not only the tables of the Crew and Nine, but the men who 
dine at them. It was a pleasure to note the improvements that 
had taken place since the days of beef and little else. Trust- 
worthy and interested providers had secured the best meats, fruits, 
and vegetables the market could supply, and the results go far to 
show what can be done when advisory power is placed in the 
hands of those who have made the questions at issue a study. 
The proof of the wisdom of these changes is in the present condi- 
tion of the athletes. Boils and break-downs are comparatively 
rare. In speaking of this point with a gentleman, recently a 
prominent member of the “ Nine,” he remarked that he could not 
recall the case of a man who had had a boil during the four years 
of his college experience. In the few instances in which they do 
oceur, the cause is generally other than overexercise or defective 
diet, as when the men have, at the same time, been doing other 
things, such as studying hard for examinations, losing sleep, ete. 
Even a physician holding the unique and almost paternal rela- 
tions of their medical adviser cannot have his advice followed in 
all particulars. 

With these data before us, it is evident that the students’ peti- 
tions express a real need. How shall it be met? It is a serious 
question whether institutions for higher education should under- 
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take to provide food for their students, as schools and academies 
for the most part do, or whether, in view of the maturity and 
the varied conditions prevailing in the little world of University 
life, it would not be better to say to the students: “ You come to 
us for a higher education. We will teach you how to use the 
microscope, the telescope ; how to interpret the hieroglyphics of 
bygone races, and how to lead the present; but as to problems 
relative to your food, raiment, and the like, you ought without 
our aid to be sufficiently informed on such matters to provide 
yourselves properly according to your tastes and purses.” 

This latter view certainly appears to be the ideal to which our 
universities are tending. On first thought one might conclude 
that it is not premature for a university like Harvard to decline 
to take further responsibilities relative to students’ meals. Indeed, 
I so concluded at first in view of the several successful student 
experiments, some of them showing improvements in certain re- 
spects over the plan at “ Memorial,” which is practically the offi- 
cial table of the College ; but a more careful consideration of the 
question has led me to think that it is premature to attempt a 
complete carrying out of such an ideal at present. Were the 
University in a large city it might be different; but it is unsafe 
to assume that the students at Cambridge will find suitable food 
without help either from the authorities or from outside sources. 
Though many have managed surprisingly well, yet when nearly a 
fifth of the total number of students in Cambridge are found to 
be existing at extravagant prices in places where such indigestible 
compounds as “ fried ham,” “a side order of pie,” and “ a cup of 
tea” are proverbially among the staples, it is sufficient proof that 
Harvard students are not adequately supplied with proper dining 
opportunities. Moreover, New England people as a whole are 
altogether too deficient in a knowledge of dietetics for us to take 
it for granted that information is sufficiently diffused among the 
Cambridge representatives to suppose a proper knowledge on their 
part, much less on that of the students going to them. 

My observations have shown me that even our cook-books and 
cooking schools are for the most part only exponents of old time 
methods, which, however good they may be in many particulars, 
are needlessly extravagant and injudicious. Few contain any in- 
formation relative to the chemistry of food, such as the relations 
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among the various nutrients, —the carbohydrates, the proteids, 
and the fats, — which exist in accordance with the body’s needs at 
different ages and conditions, nor of the amount of working force, 
the calories, which the various foods possess, nor do they insist on 
such knowledge before the use of the cook-book, in order to secure 
proper combinations. 

It is safe to assume, however fully abreast of the times certain 
professorial families may be regarding such matters, that the rank 
and file of Cambridge food providers are still uninformed. At all 
events, such was my inference, for at no student table visited did 
I find a steward, a landlady, or a proprietor of a restaurant who 
had any scientific knowledge of the subject. The practical is not 
to be undervalued, and it was found to exist in great perfection in 
several instances, but to-day we are not content with mere em- 
pirical knowledge in other departments of inquiry, nor should we 
be content in this. We have a right to demand a full theoretical 
and practical knowledge of those who assume the responsible po- 
sitions of providers of our food. As for methods of cooking, it is 
not enough to understand the use of a particular style of range, 
but the principles of cooking should be so well understood, and a 
knowledge of improvements should be so diffused, at least among 
heads of departments, that the best appliances for the needs of 
a particular place should be secured. Except at “ Memorial,” 
apparently little effort had been made towards the adoption of im- 
proved methods, and everywhere there existed a noticeable absence 
of valuable foods. * I found, for example, comparatively little fish, 
and almost no variety of kinds; so for salads, cheeses, and the like. 
It was surprising to see how little these were represented. I was 
impressed with the opportunities for bettering conditions in sev- 
eral of the places visited. As, for example, the introduction of 
steam boiling kettles. Moreover, in places where economy was 
aimed at, there was the use of such appliances as the “ Aladdin 
oven ” —the use of which, combined with a knowledge of secur- 
ing desired ends by different articles of diet, might have materi- 
ally lessened an already small cost. 

The simplest plan for meeting existing needs, regardless of 
expense or other important considerations, and one involving 
the least outlay of thought, would be to follow an already good 
precedent, and build one or more dining-halls comparable to 
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“Memorial.” Such a plan does not recommend itself to me, 
partly on account of the expense and the length of time necessary 
for its equipment, and partly because it does not go to the bottom 
of the question. If the gift of one or two such duplicates of 
“Memorial” were made to the University, it surely ought to be 
accepted, but it does not appear to me wise for the University, 
unaided, to undertake such a project under existing conditions. 

A first requirement before undertaking any plan is for the Uni- 
versity to initiate a system of closer sanitary advice and inspec- 
tion than is now the case. The College has already recognized 
this need to some extent by the appointment of a committee of 
the Overseers for the consideration of such questions; also by the 
appointment of an especial officer, a part of whose duties is to 
assume responsibility relative to illness, such as of contagious dis- 
ease; but the need of intimate personal and frequent sanitary in- 
spection by a competent medical officer still appears to be unmet. 
His advice would be valuable at this time. Moreover, in framing 
new plans, and in improving old ones, he could correct defects 
now existing. With adequate sanitary inspection of all dormito- 
ries, dining places, etc., intimately connected with student life, 
such sources of danger as the following, which is one of several 
equally reprehensible sanitary errors coming to my notice in my 
brief inspection, would not be likely to occur. A merely “ prac- 
tical’’ cook, over whom there was no sanitary supervision, was in 
the habit of cooling loaves of cake in a woodshed, which was used 
also for the unsanitary storage of dormitory sweepings and other 
dangerous refuse. His experience had taught him that milk 
would spoil quickly in warm weather, and that it would keep bet- 
ter in an ice-chest, but, in his ignorance of the underlying princi- 
ples of the spoiling of milk in its relations with bacteria, ptomaines, 
and disease, he was not aware of the dangers to which he was ex- 
posing the students by his habits regarding the cake, which, with 
our present knowledge of the etiology of disease, must be looked 
upon as little short of criminal. Such an error is similar to what 
any physician, at all familiar with municipal sanitation, frequently 
finds in consequence of the prevailing ignorance of the laity on 
such matters, which oftentimes results in the occurrence of per- 
plexing outbreaks of gastro-intestinal disturbances, —of which 
probably every graduate can feelingly recall one or more notewor- 
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thy examples ; moreover, in a similar way, opportunities are igno- 
rantly created for the spread of such diseases as typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, consumption, and other communicable 
diseases. 

The next step which, it appears to me, it would be wise for the 
University to adopt would be to strengthen and improve, as much 
as possible, existing dining opportunities at “ Memorial” and the 
“ Foxcroft ;” then to perfect a plan which, without elaborate out- 
lay, would be capable of development to an indefinite extent, both 
in accommodating increasing numbers of students and in improv- 
ing conditions at the tables themselves. 

The outlines of such a plan are briefly as follows: The College 
should employ some person skilled in the requirements of modern 
scientific cooking ; of such persons, fortunately, there are now sev- 
eral available ; to him or her should be intrusted the details of 
management ; a suitable place for a central kitchen should be 
provided, and equipped with a proper “ plant” of cooking appa- 
ratus; then good food should be supplied at reasonable prices to 
as many club tables, whether large or small, or to individuals in 
their rooms, as might choose to avail themselves of the plan. It 
is, relatively, but little harder to cook for a thousand than fora 
hundred by such a plan. The cost is materially lessened, and 
differences in ultimate cost could be apportioned in accordance 
with the elaborateness of each dining-room. 

That such a plan, a central kitchen providing for many, even 
distant, tables, each perhaps with a local sub-kitchen as an “ an- 
nex” to the central one, is wholly feasible is already demon- 
strated. 

I have personal knowledge of three different forms of the same 
idea now in successful operation, though, as far as I know, there 
are none for student tables as above outlined. In one instance a 
business firm prepares, at what may properly be called a “ central 
kitchen,” namely, two or three small rooms in a dwelling-house, 
an abundance of especially treated milk, involving several cook- 
ing processes in accordance with varied prescriptions of physi- 
cians, then sends it out for infant feeding, thus satisfactorily sup- 
plying daily a great number of families in the city and suburbs. 
Another illustration is a large hospital which supplies from a cen- 
tral kitchen, having special ward or “annex” kitchens, all the 
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food daily used by 450 patients, requiring all sorts of diet; also 
a table for the house staff, medical and surgical, and heads of 
departments, numbering 38 persons; this table, excepting the 
training table, is much better than any visited in Cambridge ; 
another table for 147 nurses; and also other tables for various 
employees, 113 in number. 

Still another illustration of the feasibility of such a plan is 
shown by a-kitchen where the cooking was first established in a 
small, inexpensive way, partly to give information of scientific 
value relative to experimental methods of cooking, and partly as a 
philanthropic measure for supplying the poor people of the neigh- 
borhood with good food at reasonable prices. This kitchen, with 
but a slight increase in original plant, furnished most satisfactory 
and economical lunches during the past year to upwards of 1,000 
persons, including some 350 (all the lunch-room would hold) stu- 
dents of a sister institution, and the remainder consisting of little 
clubs of teachers and students elsewhere, and more especially of 
the employees of several large mercantile houses. It was demon- 
strated that such lunches, each forming one quarter of a day’s 
ration, and so presented, in some cases, that the bill of fare was 
varied every day for three weeks’ intervals, could be supplied at 
an individual cost of from 10 to 15 cents, so that modifying the 
plan for college needs and adding the cost of quarters, service, 
etc., a good student table ought to be insured at a cost not exceed- 
ing, and probably under, $4.00 a week to each individual. As I 
had the privilege of testing the products of this kitchen by a 
three months’ experience with one set of students on what is com- 
monly called the “ American plan,” and another three months’ 
experience with another set of students on the “ European plan,” 
the fact that I found them very satisfactory has a certain degree 
of value. 

With the preliminary loan of a comparatively small sum for 
the purchase of the “ plant” and first payments for quarters, 
such a plan could be put in self-supporting and otherwise satisfac- 
tory operation in Cambridge within a few weeks. If it were de- 
sirable to modify it later, little if any loss would result. Another 
feature of such a plan, which appears to me very important, is 
that as the details would be under the control of a scientifically 
trained head, it could work in the closest harmony with the new 
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Laboratory of Experimental Physiology at Cambridge, thus serv- 
ing as an important factor in advancing our, even as yet, alto- 
gether too meagre knowledge of dietetics. Whether this or some 
better plan be adopted, it is to be hoped that the needs of the stu- 
dents for increased dining opportunities will soon be met, and 
that we graduates shall know that satisfactory provision is made 
for every student of Harvard. 


R. W. Greenleaf, ’17. 





HARVARD MEN IN THE RANGE CATTLE BUSINESS. 


THE range cattle business in the Northwest had its beginning 
after the extension of the Union and Kansas Pacific railways into 
Colorado and Wyoming, and therefore graduates of classes earlier 
than 1870 would not be likely to drift into it; the only exception 
that I know of being a 64 man, for a long time conspicuous and 
highly esteemed on the border between Kansas and Indian Terri- 
tory. 

The classes of ’74, ’76, ’78, and ’79 had a few representatives at 
Laramie and Cheyenne, who were the only Harvard men in that 
section ; and, in Dakota, Roosevelt had a ranch on the Little Mis- 
souri, as all the world knows through his writings, so well illus- 
trated by Remington. Of the whereabouts of other Harvard men 
on the range I know little, as the country is so vast that only those 
who make some common town their place of business ever meet. 
I do not think that very many graduates of universities have gone 
into the cattle business, and of those who have many have been 
English. Nor do I think that in the future we shall see more 
college men, for I regret to say the experience of those who have 
already tried it has not been financially fortunate. 

It is true that there appears to be a satisfactory outlook for a 
limited number of companies whose ranges have not offered a good 
field for the actual settler, or which, for some reason, have escaped 
being overstocked by other cattlemen ; but there is no permanent 
business like that of the sheep stations of Australia, where land is 
leased of the government. The use of the public domain is a 
valuable privilege, except when so many cattle are turned loose by 
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different owners, on one range, that grass is insufficient, which for 
many years was the rule rather than the exception, in consequence 
of which the Eastern and English contingent has been grievously 
disappointed, after a brief enjoyment of what is probably the most 
agreeable form of “business” in the world. Therefore, there is 
no field for the college man in cattle on the plains, except as an 
actual settler in the small business of the future, which he ,is not 
likely to adopt. The days are irrevocably passed when the hot 
and dusty ranchman, just in from a journey of from three days 
to a week, on horseback or by vehicle, from Powder River or the 
Belle Fourche, could find seated about the tables at the Cheyenne 
Club groups of young men from New York, Boston, and England, 
of the same kind that would be found in the clubs at home. 

Cheyenne, until recent years, has been the greatest “ cow-town ” 
in the North, and Fort Worth, Texas, in the South; but the con- 
struction of several lines of railway across the plains has caused 
Cheyenne to lose its importance as a centre; besides which, the 
only great open ranges remaining are far to the north, and are 
more easily reached from points on other lines of railway. Wyo- 
ming was formerly unsurpassed as a game country, and hunting 
was the principal inducement for many, particularly for the Eng- 
lish, to engage in the cattle business. But abundance of game 
is naturally not a permanent condition; and it now requires long 
journeys through rough country, off the trails, to find it. The 
business has almost completely lost its character of an agreeable 
occupation for young men who have wanted something that admit- 
ted of hunting in summer and Paris in winter; and has settled 
down into a rather risky and serious calling, yielding a larger 
margin of profit than is common in mercantile life, but not admit- 
ting of any expansion. Its limits have been contracting for the 
last seven or eight years; and the only new range is that made 
vacant by the periodical “ die-up ” on the extreme Northern ranges. 
The only field for a newcomer would be to select such a range, and 
place Southern steers thereon immediately after a very bad winter ; 
which might be quite profitable for a number of years, but which 
hardly affords the steady career a college man wants. 

The outline of my own experience, which may be taken as similar 
to that of many others, has been as follows: In April, 1879, I vis- 
ited ranches in Colorado, and on May 1 reached Cheyenne, where 
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I fortunately found a Boston friend, who helped me buy my outfit 
of saddle, etc., and took me to his ranch, about ten miles out of 
town, that night. After a rest of one day he started north, and 
I with him, to deliver a letter of introduction to a cattleman on his 
route, whose partner I became a few months later. The first day’s 
ride of forty miles seemed long, but one soon becomes able to ride 
constantly without trouble, and I was quickly broken in. After 
a few days’ visit at the ranch where my letter was delivered, I 
pushed on to the ranch of my friend, who had gone before, and got 
my first experience of losing my way, finally finding the ranch, a 
mere point on a creek, with no road from the direction I was com- 
ing. Losing one’s way is the normal condition of traveling on the 
range, and is only one step better than losing one’s horses, which 
is also an unpleasant feature in traveling where, there being no 
stopping-places, it is necessary to camp at night. I found my 
ranch at last, but no one there, till a Harvard man of ’76 came 
home and cooked dinner. Here I saw my first round-up, which 
was most interesting to me; and here I first heard the ringing 
quality of cow-punching profanity, which challenges the admiration 
of even a Harvard alumnus. This country is described in “ The 
Oregon Trail,” by Mr. Parkman, the first Harvard man to see it, 
in 1846; it is about fifteen to twenty miles west of Fort Laramie. 

After a short stay on the North Laramie, I returned to the 
ranch on Chugwater, and soon joined the No. 1 round-up of Wyo- 
ming, where I got my first experience of cow-punching and camp- 
ing out in all kinds of weather. These “ general round-ups,” the 
first of the season, are for the purpose of securing cattle that have 
strayed from home in winter and taking them back to their own 
ranges, and are begun about the middle of May and last through 
June. They were the concerted and organized work of all cattle- 
owners, under the direction of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, the whole territory being divided into districts, and 
the work in each district being under the management of the fore- 
man of some prominent concern. Upon the day agreed, the dif- 
ferent outfits assemble at the place of meeting, each outfit consisting 
of the foreman and cowboys, mess-wagon and cook, a herd of loose 
horses and a horse-herder for the daytime, and a night herder. 
And with each wagon, besides the cowboys in the employment of 
the owners of the ranch to which it belongs, are also a number of 
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boys from distant ranches outside that district, called “ reps.,”” who 
represent their respective herds, and gather such cattle as they 
may find away from home. The beginning of a round-up is 
always a scene of bustle and activity, of the exchange of greetings 
between “ punchers” who meet for the first time since the year 
before, and the establishment of relations with the various wagons 
of “reps.” as they come in. <A large and important round-up 
would have as many as eight or ten wagons, 150 men, with about 
100 or more horses to each wagon, as each cowboy has from six to 
ten horses to ride. 

After a breakfast at from 3 to 3.30 a. M., the work begins by 
the whole company scattering out “ on the circle,” under leaders, 
to drive to a common point all the cattle in as large a section of 
country as can be managed in one day. When the cattle are 
driven in, the herds are “ worked” by men who cut out the cattle 
that belong elsewhere, leaving those that belong on that range. 
Every day camp is moved and a new tract of country is rounded 
up ; the cattle to be taken home are carried along in daily accumu- 
lating herds, which are driven off from time to time to their own 
ranges. To one strange to the business it seems that the work 
of round-ups must be incomplete, but this is true only to a degree, 
and the result of getting one’s cattle is in the end effected. All the 
work of managing cattle is by round-ups, and throughout the entire 
season they are continued till the beef cattle are all shipped in 
the fall, when most of the men are discharged, and the outfit goes 
into winter quarters. 

There are many picturesque features of camp life on the round- 
up more agreeable to recall than to experience, as, for instance, 
the “ roll-out” in the hoarse voice of the cook at three A. M., that 
violently wrenches one from a profound sleep after coming off a 
two-hour’s night-guard at two o’clock. The unhappy tenderfoot 
tumbles out, rolls up his bed, and, after a hasty wash, tries to eat 
a breakfast at which he revolts at such an hour, and, as soon as 
approaching daylight makes it possible to distinguish objects in the 
gloom, he throws his rope over the horse he wants in the herd which 
the night-herder has just penned in the rope corral attached to the 
wagon. It is cool so early — now about four—and his horse is 
most uncomfortable to mount, and may buck him off, and it is not 
till a half dozen miles of jolting over the hills have started his 
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circulation, and the sun begins to warm the chilly air, that he feels 
like himself again. At eight the cattle are all driven in, and the 
cutting out begins, and for weary hours, while the sun mounts, he 
sits on his horse, “ holding the herd,” fighting an irresistible sleep- 
iness, and thinking of various cool potations that civilization 
affords. 

At the end of the general round-up I went back to the Bar- 
circle ranch, where I shortly formed a coalition with the owners 
by which we bought a neighboring herd. I spent the rest of the 
year on beef round-ups. The season of 1880 was passed in gain- 
ing experience on round-ups, and in the spring, on Wyoming round- 
up No. 2, I saw the greatest number of cattle and the best work I 
have ever seen anywhere. This season concluded my actual work 
in the field, in which I was never particularly expert, but which 
gave me much valuable experience. 

The season of 1881 was a change from all this, for, having 
formed a company to buy the property of our partnership, we estab- 
lished a ranch 275 miles north of Cheyenne on the Belle Fourche. 
I reached that region about June 1 on a trip to select a site for a 
ranch, and it was entertaining to find myself immediately on the 
heels of Indians and trappers, a few of the latter being still there ; 
while for several years the Crow and Sioux Indians came to our 
country for a yearly hunt. The country was perfectly fresh, and 
full of buffalo, deer, and antelope, on which we relied for our sup- 
ply of meat. Early in August the cattle contracted for in Texas 
to stock this ranch began to make their appearance, and soon the 
rolling plains on which we had seen nothing but straggling buffa- 
loes, sometimes in herds and sometimes in small bunches or single, 
became the home of Texas cows, of which many still survive. 

In the early spring of 1882 we bought a herd in western Texas, 
and for more than four years I lived in Texas and Indian Territory. 
We moved the herd to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Reservation in 
1882, 1883, and 1884, where we got possession of an Indian lease 
of 500,000 acres of land, if one may be said to possess a tenure so 
fugitive. Like our associates in the Cheyenne leases, we fenced 
and divided our tract, and by July 1, 1885, I had everything 
nicely arranged, when by an executive order dated July 23, 1885, 
we were notified to vacate our holdings in forty days, which was 
done. This was a great blow to the several companies interested 
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in the leases, and several private fortunes were injured beyond 
repair. It was not the last of leases in Indian reservations, as sev- 
eral have been made since, and to-day the Indian question is so far 
solved that in looking back to 1883 we realize how striking the 
change has been. I think that now most of the valuable grass 
lands in reservations both North and South are used by whites ; 
moreover, the total area of reservations has been reduced to a 
fraction of what it formerly was. Our leased land in Indian Ter- 
ritory was on the north side of the North Fork of Red River, our 
west boundary being the east line of the Texas Panhandle, a region 
at the time about as remote from a railway as any part of the 
States. 

For several years I sawa good deal of Indians and reservations, 
and have always regretted that I was obliged to move about too 
much to study their life and acquire some knowledge of their sign 
language at least, if not of their spoken language. The Cheyenne 
tongue is soft and agreeable, and sounds as if it could be quite 
readily learned; while that of the Kiowas, who shared with the 
Comanches the reservation immediately to the south, seemed only 
a series of coarse and guttural grunts, the meaning being conveyed 
principally by the sign language, which the Indians use at the 
same time with their spoken language, to aid it. The larger part 
of any Indian tribe live permanently near the agency buildings, 
but certain bands have a kind of rude tenure to chosen portions of 
valley about the reservations where they make their headquarters. 

Several bands of Kiowas and Comanches were stationed near 
the great Texas cattle trail which passed north through the pas- 
ture of Mr. York of St. Louis, just east of our lease; and where 
the trail entered the Cheyenne Reservation on the south side of 
the York pasture, a section of it was annually patrolled by a band 
of Kiowas who regularly levied a tribute of cattle or money from 
the foreman in charge of each herd. In May and June there was 
a constant procession of large herds moving north, and while the 
cowboys were scattered about the edge of a herd, which might be 
from one to two miles long, a small squad of well-armed savages 
would ride rapidly up and insolently demand one or more “ wo- 
haw,” as they called cattle, for beef, or money ; and it is needless 
to say that their requests were always acceded to, as a refusal is 
not made off-hand to one who proffers a request with his gun in 
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his hand. There is something almost amusing in the innocent 
swagger and bluff of the Indian, except when you know that he 


has the best of you. 


If you have enough advantage on your side 


to face him fearlessly, he backs down at once, and his frowns 


change to smiles. 


The boundary between the Cheyenne and Kiowa reservations 
was an imaginary line, and after an unsuccessful attempt to survey 
and mark it in 1883 we made a second trial in May, 1884. We 
were rapidly pushing along the south line of the York pasture, 
throwing up monuments to mark the line, when we were inter- 
rupted by the same band of Kiowas who made a business of 
robbing the trail herds, and one of the most picturesque incidents 


I can remember took place. 


A dozen Indians confronted us and 


formed a semicircle about our party, which gathered in a group 


for the powwow, which took several hours. 


The famous Jack 


Stillwell was our interpreter, and made the best talk he could, but 
the Indians sent their squaws off to camp, and insisted that it was 


going to bea real fight if we attempted to go farther. 


Their reso- 


lute appearance, sitting on their horses with their rifles full cocked, 
was too much for our party, so we finally voted to give it up, and 
retired from the field followed by the jeers of the triumphant 
savages, several of whom accompanied us to make sure of our bona 


jides, and to dine with us at their own invitation. 


There were 


naturally many causes of irritation against them, and I was glad 
to get out of their country in 1886 ; and yet the life among them 


is interesting to remember. 


They are not in the least deficient in 


intelligence, but simply wild, like animals; and while I am not 
sanguine of their ever becoming a useful or prosperous race, it is 
proper to protect and guard their declining years, and to educate 


their children. 


In 1886 we established in Nebraska a farm which we still oper- 
ate, to fatten our beef cattle, which the crowded condition of the 
Wyoming ranges at that time made it impossible to get into good 


enough flesh for market. 


The winter of 1886-87 was of most un- 


usual severity, and marks an epoch in the history of Wyoming 


and Montana. 


At least half of all the cattle in northern Wyoming 


and Montana died, and a large number of concerns were injured 
beyond recovery. The prices of cattle had fallen since 1884, and 


there was a reaction from the inflated condition of earlier years, 
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when there had been arush to get into the business. Therefore, 
this terrible winter struck us on a decline, and the ensuing down- 
fall was so complete, that a gradual winding up of the affairs of 
more than half the Wyoming ranches has followed. This move- 
ment has, I think, about come to an end, and those now in the 
business in good standing have fair prospects. 

The last twelve years have witnessed the effort of settlers to 
occupy all the range country, and the possibilities of settlement 
for agriculture without irrigation are thoroughly explored. Con- 
siderable tracts remain that cannot be irrigated, and the very dry 
season of 1892 has discouraged settlers to a degree that clearly 
demonstrates that such tracts are and always will be useful for 
live stock only. One effect of the winter of 1886-87 was to crip- 
ple the business to an extent that compelled the discharge of 
many men, who settled on the cattle ranges and began to acquire 
bunches of cattle from the herds of their former employers. By 
1890 the situation had become intolerable, and matters came to a 
climax in the spring of 1892 in the Wyoming war, too well written 
up to describe again, in which several Harvard men, true to the 
idea of the Alma Mater, were on the side of law and order, if in- 
deed that can be said of either side. At any rate, we took a good 
many chances to uphold the theory that other persons are not 
entitled to take possession of our property save by the methods of 
transfer legally in use elsewhere. The rise of the smaller settlers 
against the cattlemen was one of those curious exhibitions of class 
feeling and the strength of error against right which we often see ; 
and for our justification I can say that to-day settlers declare that 
in another expedition they should be on our side. Each one of 
us is actively fighting criminals by legal prosecution, and we 
shall have to continue to fight; but a great change for the better 
has taken place in northern Wyoming within the last year, and 
this improvement will continue. It is certain that a very large 
portion of actual settlers have always stolen from the large herds 
both for food and for “ increase,” and I have a letter from a 
neighbor who tells me that although I have doubtless heard him 
traduced as a “rustler,” he can tell me of those who have stolen 
twenty of our cattle to his one; and another neighbor told our 
foreman the same thing ; both disclaiming that their achievements 
were of the first rank, but disclosing indefinite possibilities in the 
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prowess of their unknown competitors. But the settlers are not 
dangerous thieves, and it is the expert cowboy against whom 
our hostility is chiefly directed, though the two classes are some- 
times merged together. 

A cowboy named John Cornell, for a number of years em- 
ployed by us, and sent to the farm winters to keep him on pay, 
finally became insolent and generally useless, and was discharged. 
In the spring of last year, in company with a cowboy from a 
neighboring ranch, he took a bunch of mavericks from our range, 
which he placed in the care of a friend, and then went to our 
Montana ranch and got employment from a new foreman just 
installed, till I dislodged him. This year his partner in this steal 
took sixty-five mavericks from our range and sold them toa farmer 
in the Black Hills, in which case I am now contemplating a writ 
of replevin. Cornell now has some seventy-five head of cattle and 
some horses, all presumably stolen. 

There is no law to cover these transactions, as there were no 
witnesses to the theft, and the cattle stolen each year were large 
calves taken just before the spring round-up on which we should 
have secured them. In the fall terms of the district and United 
States courts we hope to secure some important convictions that 
will greatly weaken our adversaries ; and little by little we are 
compelling their withdrawal to fresh pastures, or removal to the 
penitentiary. My practical experience of cattle stealing was 
gained in Texas and the Indian Territory, Texas being the nat- 
ural home of cattle stealing, where it was formerly practiced by 
persons of good standing in the community. They are now strug- 
gling with a form of cattle stealing which fortunately has not 
hitherto been in vogue among us in the North, — that of stealing 
by droves and herds for shipment to smaller markets where there 
are no inspectors. 

Should any graduates of to-day contemplate engaging in the 
cattle business, I suggest searching for an opportunity to ranch 
steers with some good concern, while working as a cowboy on the 
same outfit. This is the only way to avoid the great expense of 
the equipment and maintenance of a ranch, and secures all the 
economy of large operations. A great many have put most of 
their capital into ranches in order to be: gentlemen proprietors, 
and the result is naturally a failure. The method I describe is 
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the only reasonable plan for one with a moderate capital, and it is 
also a thoroughly good plan. The only available ranges are in 
Montana; and only there is the feed good enough to make cattle 
fat. Breeding should not be attempted at all, but only the ranch- 
ing of steers. 

There will always be men for whom such a life will be attract- 
ive, and certain constitutions that will be greatly strengthened 
by the dry climate between the Missouri and the mountains. The 
climate is good from Mexico to Canada, except in the spring ; 
and when we consider the uncertainties of professional or mercan- 
tile life, there are points of advantage in an occupation which has 


some hardships, but few exactions. 
Richard M. Allen, ’T4. 


Ames, NEBRASKA. 





A NON-SECTARIAN: THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


THERE has passed down, traditionally, in the history of Massa- 
chusetts a statement gathering increase of emphasis with each 
repetition of it— that Harvard College was founded with the su- 
preme, if not even the sole intent of providing fit ministers for its 
churches. Is there any other ground for this statement than that 
it is to be inferred from the transcendent interest which the found- 
ers attached to religion and their churches? I can find no con- 
temporary authority for the statement. It does not appear from 
first to last in the Records of the General Court, beginning with 
the entry, in 1636, of the first suggestion of the College. The ear- 
liest recognition I have met of the connection of the College with 
the education of ministers is in that well-known and instructive 
tract written here and published in London in 1648, entitled “ New- 
England’s First Fruits, in respect to the progress of learning, in 
the College at Cambridge.” It is the first utterance we have from 
the College on the graduation of its first class. In it we read of 
the colonists that after having builded houses, provided the neces- 
saries of livelihood, reared places of worship, and settled civil gov- 
ernment, “ One of the next things we longed for and looked after 
was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity: dreading 
to leave an illiterate ministry to the churches, when our present 
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ministers shall lie in the dust.” Here, whatever view might be 
had to the special training of ministers, the object was included 
in the general and comprehensive intent to “advance learning.” 
In these purposes the founders of the College simply followed the 
method of all colleges and universities in all Protestant coun- 
tries after the Reformation, — all learning first, then the training 
of ministers. Another suggestion has weight in the case. If 
the education of ministers was the main and supreme design of 
the College, how shall we explain the fact that no special course 
of study or instruction was provided for as distinctively fitting 
the students for that profession? There was no teaching in the 
preparation of sermons, or in professional or pastoral duties. The 
curriculum was the same for all the students, with no electives. 
True, all the graduates of the early classes might be said to be 
equally qualified for the ministry, because while classical, mathe- 
matical, philosophical studies held their rightful places in Har- 
vard, as in contemporary institutions, religious zeal and offices 
pervaded all its work. There was so much of preaching, public 
praying, exhortation, and exposition that all the students might 
have been expected to catch ministerial gifts as by contagion. It 
is more grateful to us to note the fact that though the founders of the 
College and their type of piety were of the most rigid form of re- 
ligion, the institution was not pledged or fettered by covenants or 
oaths against enlargements and free adaptations through its long 
future. It was left as free at the beginning as it has ever since 
been. As Edward Everett said at the second Centennial observ- 
ance of the College —“ It has adapted itself in each succeeding 
period to the wants and ealls of the age, as they have been felt and 
understood.” Very early in the methods of the College began 
the usage, which continued till into the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, in the preparation of such graduates as chose to enter the 
ministry as their special profession. Some of them, remaining in 
or near Cambridge, joined to the study of such theological works 
as they could find in the Library the friendly counsel and help 
of the Faculty of the College, as well as of the Divinity professor. 
Others of them scattered in neighboring towns, where, as they 
taught in the public schools, they had the oversight and practi- 
cal assistance of the pastor, as medical students had of the country 
doctors. But the time came, and it was at a very critical period in 
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the history of the College, when, as it already had a Medical School, 
and was about to have a Law School, it seemed fitting, if not 
requisite and essential for its development into a University char- 
acter, that it should have a Divinity School. Measures earnestly 
entered upon and generously supported were at once adopted. 
And here it is necessary to emphasize the statement that the Di- 
vinity School, intended to form a department of Harvard College, 
was from its first suggestion and by an organic provision designed 
to be non-sectarian — so far as might be secured by the following 
fundamental article: “It being understood, that every encour- 
agement be given to the serious, impartial, and unbiased investi- 
gation of Christian truth: and that no assent to the peculiarities 
of any denomination of Christians be required either of the stu- 
dents, or professors, or instructors.” It was believed by those 
who, in good faith, with zeal and generosity contributed funds and 
heartily engaged in its inception and administration, not only that 
such a scheme was possible and practicable, but that it would also 
serve a purpose which, at that precise time, seemed highly desir- 
able in abating the acrimony of a contemporary religious contro- 
versy, and aid in conciliating party strifes. 

At this point a brief historical retrospect will be in place. The 
Congregational churches, chiefly of Massachusetts, which had long 
looked to the College for the succession of their ministers, had 
just previously to the foundation of the School been convulsed by 
a contention which had ruptured their fellowship and ended in 
sharp alienation between the two parties known as Orthodox and 
Liberal. <A crisis had come which had been long in preparation. 
A diligent student of the early ecclesiastical history of Massachu- 
setts readily recognizes many latent tokens and some distinct mani- 
festations of the fact, that after two or three generations some of 
the ministers and many in their respective flocks had begun either 
to soften and reduce the rigidness of their traditional Calvinism, 
or quietly to modify the old tone of preaching. The Puritan mind 
was never in a quiescent state, and individuals indulged its teas- 
ing activity according to their acuteness and freedom of thought. 
In spite of the synods and platforms called and constructed from 
time to time to reduce these individualisms to conformity to the 
original pattern, they failed in their intent. The tendency to 
enlargement still strengthened. It became well known to keen 
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observers that a defection from the formulated faith was actively 
working. Degrees of tolerance and acquiescence temporarily 
secured peace. Congregational ministers and their parishes, known 
as holding respectively the old or the new systems of doctrinal views, 
continued in the exchange of pulpits and in brotherly courtesies. 
But the breach widened and the rupture came. Quite discernible 
also by the close reader is the fact, that from the first manifesta- 
tion of the signs and tokens of this defection, with the fears and the 
feuds which it involved, the administrators of the College favored 
the Liberal side. The diaries of such prominent men as Increase 
and Cotton Mather and Judge Sewall reveal many of the earlier 
tokens of this defection, and the autobiographical notes of such 
men as Colonel Timothy Pickering and Justice Story, with many 
other contemporary memoirs, instruct us upon some of the later 
stages of it. Just after the opening of this century the tone of 
scholarship and of religious opinion in the College were quickened 
by new impulses. J. S. Buckminster, of the class of 1800, early 
distinguished for his genius and gifts, brought with him from his 
studies abroad knowledge and books from the then leading bibli- 
eal scholars of Germany and England. He inspired with his own 
enthusiasm and desire for broader culture a whole generation of 
the students of the College. Many of the foremost scholars in 
successive classes entered upon preparation for the ministry under 
some freshly inviting aspects of it. The names of Channing, Ban- 
croft, Everett, Charles Eliot, Sparks, Palfrey, Norton, Gilman, 
Nichols, and many others, suggest themselves as of the more noted 
in this company. ‘To put in a single sentence the main and com- 
prehensive assurance which quickened them for the intended pro- 
fessional work of their lives, we might say that they had satisfied 
themselves that the Scriptures, accepting the prevailing traditional 
view of them as of divine authority, when interpreted by gram- 
mar and lexicon, with allowance for orientalisms, impersonations, 
and figures of speech, as, for instance, a personal devil, possession 
by demons, and some technical terms used by Paul, yielded a lib- 
eral and not a rigid system of teaching. Mr. Norton affirmed 
that the texts quoted in support of Trinitarian doctrines did in 
fact offer the strongest disproof of them. It was under this per- 
suasion that revisions of the Scripture text, and abounding issues 
of commentaries and expositions, came from the press to advance 
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the new illumination. Thus was trained a new generation of 
preachers. 

In full sympathy with this class of so-called “ Liberals” in the 
ministry were the laity of their congregations, —a body of the 
eminent and prosperous merchants, the munificent founders of our 
numerous benevolent institutions, asylums, hospitals, and funded 
charities, who have poured millions into the treasury of Harvard, 
by no means restricting their generosity to their own religious fel- 
lowship. Besides these there were high magistrates, governors, 
judges, lawyers, physicians, and leaders in literature. This class 
of laymen were at one time a noteworthy body, who were in close 
relations of sympathy with the Liberal ministers. They studied 
and thought for themselves, as discussion and controversy went on 
in books and pamphlets and pulpits. Many of them furnished 
themselves with interleaved Testaments, in which they made notes, 
with comments and suggested emendations of the text. The pass- 
ing of so many of the original Congregational societies of the 
State from the traditional Calvinism was at first a staggering and 
a crushing blow to those who remained loyal to the old system. 
Dismay and some intenser feelings prompted a rallying in zeal 
and effort, and in many prominent parishes a new church or 
society was reared on the former foundations. 

It was under the influence and patronage, clerical and lay, 
above referred to, in the very flowering period of Liberal Chris- 
tianity in this community, though it was still sharply controverted, 
that the Harvard Divinity School was inaugurated. A circular 
signed by President Kirkland in behalf of the Corporation, and 
some laymen in high position, was issued in 1815; funds and en- 
dowments were generously furnished and a building erected. It 
is hardly necessary to say that all these measures were taken and 
all the funds were contributed by Liberal Christians. None oth- 
ers were in sympathy with the object. Some of these funds were 
left free for like use to a like institution, if the School should in 
the future be detached from the College. The bequest of Henry 
Lienow, some ten thousand dollars, was exceptional in its terms, 
providing that it should be applied “in the furtherance of the 
Unitarian faith and the inculeation of Liberal Christianity.” 

We have now to recognize the term “ Unitarian,” here first 
coming to use in formal connection with the School. The found- 
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ers of it, like those who had preceded them in the historical de- 
velopment of opinion in the Congregational body, had used and 
accepted the term “ Liberal Christianity ” as defining their opin- 
ions. Many of them would have much preferred to have borne 
no denominational name. It is said that “every dog must have 
a name.” But dogs, like Quakers, and many other religious fel- 
lowships, have had to answer to names which they did not them- 
selves assume. The founders of the new department of the Col- 
lege in good faith thought they had furnished an institution for 
the study of theology, in the original languages of the Scriptures, 
and in the history of the church, which they might regard as 
non-sectarian. But all its professors and instructors avowedly 
held what was known as Unitarianism. From the beginning to 
the present time the School has never answered to the hopes and 
expectations of its friends, either in the number of its students or 
in its influence upon the community. Many have pronounced it, 
and do to-day, a failure, feeble, apologetic in its attitude and self- 
presentment. 

The present able and faithful Dean of the School has recently 
given as a reason for its limited and qualified success the odium 
theologicum which is attached to it through the term Unitarian. 
This suggests another brief historical reference concerning the 
difference, whatever it may be, between Liberal Christianity and 
Unitarianism. As one result of the rupture in the Congrega- 
tional body, and with a view to increased zeal and effort by the 
Liberals, a new sectarian organization called the American Uni- 
tarian Association was founded in 1825. Early in my professional 
life I thought, inquired, and studied much on the development 
here of the Liberal system. I sought information on the subject 
from many honored and revered men concerned in it — the elders 
who have passed away. Through them I learned what I had not 
known before of the number, weight of character, and influence of 
men, alike clerical and lay, who had willingly borne the epithet 
of Liberal Christians, but who most strongly disapproved of the 
purpose of a new sectarian organization called “ Unitarian.” The 
word as it had come into use in England had for them objection- 
able associations. I might in this connection mention names most 
honored and revered among us. That of Channing will suffice 
for many more who were wholly out of sympathy with the secta- 
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rian purpose. As I recall from their own lips the plea which 
they offered, it was in substance this: “The liberalizing process 
had long been advancing and was still working gradually, steadily, 
and as rapidly as was healthful for acceptance and assimilation. 
Why interrupt its quiet working, perhaps to arrest it, by unwisely 
urging it? The movement is still undefined and unassured in 
its positions, why formulate its results? Sectarian organizations 
have always been the bane of Christendom, why form another ? 
The term ‘Unitarianism’ is a wholly inadequate definition of 
the matter and measure of our dissent from the old Calvinistic 
system. The protests which you have made against creeds and 
doctrinal formulas, as tests, will compel you, in consistency, to 
adopt a very loose and indefinite platform which you may find 
will be availed of by some whom you would not choose as associ- 
ates. Again, by thus putting yourselves into a defiant attitude as 
a sect you will provoke an intenser antagonism from the stiffening 
hostility of your opponents.” Such were the protests. Those 
who are living in the present generation have the means of judg- 
ing as to the measure of wisdom of the resvective parties in 
disapproving of or espousing the sectarian organization. If it 
would be difficult to draw out sharply in terms the difference 
between current Unitarianism and the old type of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, there is much that is obvious in the different aspects which 
they present to us in their work and influence. We are at once 
struck with the local limitations and conditions which have so 
long confined Unitarianism, so to speak, to the place of its birth 
and early nurture, while no intelligent person among us needs 
to be told of the triumphant progress, the weleome and healthful 
strength, of Liberal Christianity, as it has honeyeombed the foun- 
dations and has wrought its irresistible process in all the creed- 
bound defenses of all the sects and fellowships of Christendom. 
The writer recalls the blooming enthusiasm of the late beloved 
James Freeman Clarke as he was completing his course in the 
Divinity School, and glowing with missionary zeal. With 
much keen raillery he chaffered his fellow-students for intend- 
ing and wishing to cling to the neighborhood of “dear old 
Boston,” as their cradle and nursery. For himself, he would 
make off for what was then the far West as the free and glorious 
field of Unitarianism, which was overripe here. He did so in 
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1833, and in a short ministry at Louisville he established The 
Western Messenger, in the pages of which were many rebukes 
and appeals to the nurslings he had left in Cambridge. But in 
a few years, though he had married a Western wife, he found 
himself back in “the cradle” in 1841, to crown his noble career 
in Boston. Many graduates of the School went to the West as 
Unitarian preachers. Only one of them, W. G. Eliot, had a life- 
ministry there. 

More than once I have put the question to Episcopal dignitaries 
how to explain this striking fact, — that the class of men, clerical 
and lay, especially the latter, alike alienated from the old ortho- 
doxy, governors, judges, lawyers, scholars, and merchants, who in 
Massachusetts became Unitarians, in Connecticut found refuge in 
Episcopacy ? I was reminded of the difference between Unitarian- 
ism and Liberal Christianity. Who can imagine that the climate 
on the two sides of a State line produces any marked difference 
in the essential religious constitutions of men and women of like 
human elements and culture? The Unitarian Association has 
generously founded and aided religious societies for missionary 
purposes in the university cities of Ithaca and Ann Arbor, but its 
sympathy has never extended to New Haven. Why so? The 
steady progress and quiet potency of enlarged, vivified, and liber- 
alized religious views and opinions all around us, as it has disered- 
ited so many sectarian standards, has refused to adopt a new one. 
The Theological Seminary at Andover has furnished a striking 
comment on two of the points which I have above noted as empha- 
sized by those who preferred freedom in Liberal Christianity to 
organized Unitarianism. That School was founded in avowed an- 
tagonism to the “defection” in Harvard. It was for assault and 
defense under a rigid reassertion and requisition from its teachers 
of the old Calvinistie creed. But the Seminary has yielded to 
irresistible forces of wholesome development in accepting a “ Pro- 
gressive Theology,” which is a synonym for Liberal Christianity, 
though not for Unitarianism. Considering the relative wealth and 
the munificence of the body who hold Liberal views in religion 
and their lavish generosity to all worthy objects, how meagre is 
the sum of contributions, after much urgency, to the treasury of 
the Unitarian Association. I can count upon my fingers scores of 
millions of dollars left as an inheritance to children and heirs by 
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the class of laymen above referred to, members of Unitarian socie- 
ties, which have passed with those who succeed to the property into 
the Episcopal communion. Yet these are none the less Liberal 
Christians. It is a curious fact that the four laymen — “ Liberal 
Christians,” who signed a cireular with Dr. Kirkland in behalf of 
the Cambridge Theological School, each left a son who became a 
pillar of Episcopacy, — still loyal to Liberal Christianity. 

It is hardly in place here to attempt to explain the avowed un- 
willingness of distinctively Liberal Christians to accept the Unita- 
rian organization and to give it a generous support for its mission- 
ary work. It is a very strong conviction held by Unitarians that 
vast numbers of persons all around them, both in and outside of 
all religious folds, hold essentially their own beliefs and opinions. 
Yet they refuse to be labeled or ticketed. Is it worth the while to 
seek the reasons for this? Many very earnest Unitarians are ut- 
terly averse from proselytism. They seem to think that their views 
will come and approve themselves by nature and opportunity. As 
I heard it said once bluffly by such a pleader, — “ Any one who is 
capable of being a Unitarian will be one.” Others, whose own be- 
lievings are in general accord with the denomination, urge various 
objections to pronounced adoption of it. They affirm that in its 
principles and advocacy it lacks the positive religious and devo- 
tional elements which give to all other denominations direct power 
in engaging feeling and zeal; that it cannot rouse enthusiasm and 
ardor of motive; that it lacks the vital energy of dreads and 
threats for stirring up worldlings and sinners. It has proved 
more difficult to define and formulate the residuum of belief of 
Unitarians than that of any other religious fellowship, because of 
its vagueness and indefiniteness. It discredits all the old charts 
in its navigation of the ocean of truth, and offers no substitute. Its 
doctrinal negations are stronger and much more positive than its 
affirmations. A piquant illustration of this comes up in the mem- 
ory of the writer. Up to a date some forty or more years ago, the 
certificate of the Dean of the Harvard Divinity School that a grad- 
uate had pursued its course was sufficient to carry with it an assur- 
ance that the holder of it was fitted and qualified as a candidate 
for the ministry, to supply vacant pulpits, and for a settlement. 
Developments of opinion at the date noted among some of the 
students then prompted the Dean to notify the Boston Association 
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of Ministers that the certificate henceforward was to be regarded 
only as it covered the years and the course of study, and was no 
certificate of fitness for the ministry. The question then arose in 
the Association, by what method of examination, tests of opinion 
and belief, should it grant or withhold its approbation as for a can- 
didate for the ministry. That foremost of preachers, Dr. George 
Putnam, in a characteristic way, declined to set up any defined 
exactions, declaring blankly: ‘“ We have nothing to buckle to.” 
To return now to the practical working of the School at Cam- 
bridge. As soon as its establishment and its organic connection 
with the College became publicly known, certain annoying and 
embarrassing experiences began to manifest themselves. The 
grievance proclaimed was that the College was a “State Institu- 
tion,’ and that it was now used for the advancement of a favored 
religious sect. This claim on behalf of the State had a reasonable 
but only a partial and plausible basis. The College was initiated 
in purpose by the Colony Court, though a private benefactor gave 
it its earliest life. The Court for many years held supreme 
authority over its management, and from its public treasury aided 
it with grants, not for endowment, but for annual needs. The 
whole amount of these subsidies from Colony, Province, and State 
always supplemented by free gifts of individuals — up to 1814, 
when they ceased, was nearly two hundred and sixteen thousand 
dollars. The State had also made money grants to other colleges 
and institutions over which it exercised no oversight. Most of the 
present halls of the College, and all its funded endowments of eight 
millions, came from the munificence of its own individual benefac- 
tors. Still, the claim that Harvard was a State institution sharp- 
ened the complaint that it was turned to sectarian uses through 
a Unitarian Divinity School. Very naturally the friends of the 
School might infer that it suffered for any lack of zeal or energy 
in its conduct because the Corporation of the College, when thus 
challenged, sought to secure themselves and the College from such 
an imputation of sectarianism. The complaints, as might have 
been expected, did not come exclusively from those who repre- 
sented the old orthodoxy. The Treasurer of the College, Hon. 
Samuel A. Eliot, in his Sketch of the History of the Institution, 
published in 1848 (p. 124), thus refers to the grievance : — 
“It has happened, singularly enough, that the connection of this 
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School with the College has been thought disadvantageous by the 
especial friends of both institutions. The patrons of the School 
have thought it to be harmed by its union with the College, and the 
particular friends of the academic department have thought this to 
be injuriously affected by having a Unitarian School associated 
with it. An injury to its reputation with other denominations of 
Christians it may have been; but as the reciprocal influence of the 
School and College on each other is practically nothing, it seems 
impossible that the real character of either should suffer by the 
connection.” 

The matter of this grievance was urged with renewed force, and 
the grounds of it were made more cogent and plausible, by the in- 
troduction of a radical change in the method of election of the 
Board of Overseers. The thirty permanent members — half of 
whom were to be Congregational ministers, of either of the par- 
ties incident to the rupture in the body — filled vacancies in the 
Board by joint ballot with the ex-officio members, the Senators of 
the State. The change gave the election in classes of ten mem- 
bers, by rotation, to the Legislature, not providing for a clerical 
element. The elections were thus exposed to all the partisan and 
fluctuating influences of the passing times. When nominations of 


professors and instructors in the Theological School came before 


’ 


the new Board thus constituted, the consciences of “ orthodox’ 
members of it were subjected to a strain. The case stood thus: 
Those who were thoroughly out of sympathy with the Unitarian 
control and teaching of the School were called upon either to 
approve the choice of teachers in it, or, by their dissent, to stand 
against the use of funds and the purposes for which they had been 
given and accepted. It was while this perplexity was vexatiously 
and acrimoniously in agitation that the writer of these pages, being 
a member of the Board of Overseers in 1852, initiated a move- 
ment for attempting to bring about a legal separation of the School 
from the College. He was made chairman of a committee to seek 
a conference “ with the Corporation of the College upon the rela- 
tions now existing between the Divinity School and the two Boards 
of Government; and to report to the Overseers whether any 
joint action, by petition to the Legislature or otherwise, be neces- 
sary or advisable on account of any embarrassments that now 
attend, or at some future time may grow out of, these relations.” 
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The report of the committee, after conferences with the Corpo- 
ration, both Boards being unanimous in their decision, recom- 
mended and proposed measures for invoking the authority of the 
Supreme Court, acting in chancery, to effect the legal separation 
of the School, with its funds, from the College. The Court, after 
a hearing and pleading in the case, decided, adversely to the two 
petitions, “ that it could not, in the proper exercise of any of its 
chancery powers, direct or authorize the withdrawal of the funds,” 
ete. Another attempt to effect the desired object was made in 
1857, when a committee of the Overseers, after a report, was em- 
powered to seek the codperation of the Corporation in petitioning 
the Legislature to pass an act authorizing the Supreme Judicial 
Court to permit the Corporation to resign the trust of funds for 
the Theological School. Nothing came from this repeated effort 
for relief from perplexing and embarrassing conditions. The 
Theological School has continued ever since to be an organic part 
of the University. Its special funds, given under its avowed pur- 
pose of being non-sectarian in its administration, have been largely 
increased, and it has professors and instructors holding diverse 
views in belief and doctrine. The system has also been intro- 
duced, with marked success, and with the hearty approval of all 
interested in the trial of it, of committing the whole religious 
administration and instruction of the University to six of the 
ablest men in various Protestant fellowships. 

One might naturally assume that, under the conditions of our 
present life, with all the activity, earnestness, and consecrated aims 
of a favored class among us, the ambition for obtaining the high- 
est scholarly culture, the claim and exercise of the fullest freedom 
in matters of religion, and in grateful response to the generous 
provision made by Harvard University, with its corps of distin- 
guished and able teachers, to furnish a fit theological school, the 
privileges of it would be sought and used by a large and steadily 
increased number of students, flocking to it with enthusiasm from 
the whole country. 

Nevertheless, it is generally believed and admitted that the 
success of the intention of the School has fallen below what 
may have been reasonable expectations. If space permitted, it 
might be in place to suggest some considerations bearing upon the 
relative claims and attractions of the ministerial profession, as 
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compared with other directions in which able, learned, and accom- 
plished men can serve alike themselves and the world. While for 
men so devoted and gifted as the two divines whose loss the Uni- 
versity is now mourning, no profession or service offers loftier 
claims or secures a fuller recognition than the ministry, it is to be 
frankly admitted that, for average men, the standard and exac- 
tions for success in it have been greatly advanced, while the at- 
tractions and conditions of service in it are not what they once 
were. The field for the graduates of Harvard was for long years 
staked off into three lots: for clergymen, physicians, and lawyers. 
But now broad and rich domains in the sciences and arts, in poli- 
tics and economics, and in the specialties of culture, open avenues 
for ability and distinction. The Dean of the Theological School, 
in his last Report, says: “The only constituency upon which the 
School can absolutely rely is the Unitarian body, which is com- 
paratively small. I believe, however, that the value of undenomi- 
national divinity schools will be more and more recognized.” This 
use of the terms “ Unitarian” and “ undenominational”’ as syno- 
nyms may puzzle some readers. The Dean adds another sugges- 
tion which will be equally puzzling to many whose attention will 
be engaged by it. He says: “It must be admitted that our 
School will not fully realize the idea of an undenominational semi- 
nary until there can be in it an election between courses represent- 
ing different systems of theology, as there is in the College between 
courses representing different philosophical systems. With one 
or two professorships founded to carry out this idea, and ably 
filled, I believe that the School would, so far as numbers are 
concerned, worthily fill its place in the University.” The num- 
ber of the students in the three classes in the School this year 
(1892-93) is given as twenty-three, and the “salaries for instruc- 
tion” are $19,392.32. There is another Theological School in 
Cambridge consecrated to the service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The number of its students in its three classes is forty- 
two; the salaries are $11,750. Can we conceive of those two 
schools uniting their students and instructors in one institution ? 
This brings us to ask the direct question whether, under the ex- 
isting conditions, social, literary, and religious, a non-sectarian 
theological school is a possible and practicable institution? We 
are familiar with the issue raised as to religious teaching in our 
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public schools. How does a like issue present itself in our colleges 
and universities? Of course there is had in view, as the object of 
theological schools, the training of candidates for the ministry, as 
medical and law schools are for the training of physicians and law- 
yers. We must also bear in mind that education for the ministry 
has always been an eleemosynary service. So exalted has been the 
estimate of the need and the value of the ministerial profession 
that its exclusive claims to bounteous support by exacted or vol- 
untary aid have been acknowledged as superior to those of any 
other profession. 

The first suggestion that presents itself is, that a non-sectarian 
theological school would not only be an absolute novelty, but 
would stand in direct opposition to all such educational institu- 
tions as have ever been put on trial. Schools of theology have 
always and without exception been identified with and pledged 
exclusively to some distinctive system of teaching in doctrine and 
belief. As soon as variances in systems and creeds presented 
themselves as consequent upon the Reformation, we find each party 
and sect among the reformers, notably the Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Zwinglians, founding and conducting its own distinctive train- 
ing school for the ministry, and emphasizing its doctrinal tenets. 
This usage has continued to the present time, and has never been 
more productive of denominational institutions than always and 
just now in our own country. In some recent earnest public dis- 
cussions we have been confronted with facts offering us a signal 
illustration of what is known as “a working at cross purposes” of 
many who are intent upon two objects regarded by them respect- 
ively as of supreme importance. On the one side are those who 
are pleading for the cause of “Christian unity” (though some 
of them seem to confound this with ecclesiastical unity). They 
tell us of the scandals, distractions, and the waste of zeal, effort, 
and means in the “ Divisions of Christendom,” the division into 
sects, with consequent alienations and contentions. On the other 
side we observe how each of these sects and parted fellowships 
establishes institutions for the training of ministers, which either 
in organic provisions or in their instruction and influence are de- 
voted to the perpetuation of all these divisions, by the indoctri- 
nation of successive classes of students. Some of these sects are 
inviting others into “ Christian unity,” the prime condition being 
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the adoption of its own distinctive tenet, as, for example, “ pre- 
latical ordination” or “believer’s baptism.” Human nature 
teaches us an instructive lesson on this matter. Many, if not 
most, of the students in all these sectarian institutions are bene- 
ficiaries. Loyalty, the sense of gratitude for fostering care and 
favors received, may afterwards, in their development of opinion, 
belief, and conviction, embarrass their freedom to change of 
position, or hold them in half-hearted allegiance. 

Again, so long as there are religious societies and churches re- 
quiring ministers who hold and will maintain certain tenets and 
systems of doctrine, there will be seminaries for furnishing such 
ministers. Then, these seminaries, to insure support, dependent 
often on the good will of zealots among their donors, will make 
sectarian teaching requisite. The success and repute of many of 
these variant schools depend not only upon their stress in teaching 
a distinctive system, but also upon the marked personality of one 
or more of the instructors, who will be chosen with regard to the 
power of his individuality in impressing himself upon his pupils. 

Protestantism, ever since it repudiated the claim of authority by 
the Church of Rome, as usurped and without sanction, has been 


long in learning the lesson — under the teaching of which by expe- 
rience it has been dull and indocile, arbitrary and fractious — that 
there is no final goal for it in the permanent and unyielding for- 
mulas of creeds and dogmatic systems. Protestantism committed 
itself to the Scriptures. Its aim and expectation were to subordi- 


? 


nate all “ private interpretations” of them, and to draw from them 
a complete and satisfactory epitome or digest of them that could 
be formulated into a doctrinal system. How was this to be done, 
and by whom? Millions of persons, as individuals and as fellow- 
ships, have set their brains and hands to the work, and have found 
themselves engaged upon a Babel tower. The result has been a 
steady widening and multiplying of variances. It would seem as 
if a positive sense of revulsion coming from this experience would 
have checked all ardor of confidence init. This has, indeed, been 
the effect upon an unknown proportion of persons — it may be 
the larger number in many intelligent communities — who, while 
either remaining indifferently in some religious fold with which 
they have associations and affinities, or among the “ unchurched,” 
have lost all interest in dogmatic theology and in the interpretation 
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of a “book revelation.” The term “revision” has come into 
familiar use as applied to a process of reconstructing and readjust- 
ing the text of the Westminster Confession. But that term is 
equally applicable to a far more comprehensive process steadily 
and keenly engaged in a revising and challenging of the whole 
matter, substance, and grounds of religious belief. The change was 
a stupendous one from accepting with docile confidence a system of 
religion as authoritatively taught by a priesthood to one wrought 
out and approved by the exercise of individual judgment. For 
this is really the only alternative, and in fact the necessity, offered 
by Protestantism. Apparently, and on the surface of the matter, 
Protestantism started with unanimity of assent as to the source, 
the authority, and the complete sufficiency of the Scriptures for 
the transcendent purpose they were to serve. On that assumption 
ereeds and doctrinal systems were formulated. Not to open the 
question of the competency or the right of any man or any body of 
men to make these formulas for others, the very conditions of the 
case expose them to a constant discussion and questioning of the 
terms in which they are expressed. The steady progress and 
acquisitions of positive knowledge, the substitution of inquiry for 
credulity, expanding views of nature, of the Divine nature and of 
human nature, and the fruitage of all the sciences have brought 
under scrutiny and speculation every element of religious belief, 
fundamental or inferential. There is no exaggeration in saying 
that every year of passing time, in centres of most active and in- 
structed intelligence, opens a new aspect of the substance and 

matter of some element entering into religion both natural and 

revealed. The all-essential basis on which the office and work of 

a teacher of religion addressing those waiting on his ministry must 

rest is the acceptance or allowance by both parties of some fixed 

truths or principles as of assured authority, as in Congress the Con- 

stitution and in Courts the Statutes serve this purpose in govern- 

ment and laws. All the lessons, appeals, rebukes, and warnings of 

the teacher of religion must find an echo and response in the con- 

science and convictions of those for whom he ministers. When we 

ask what is this solid substance, the deposit and hard-pan of re- 

ligion, — what are the fundamental verities thus accepted by min- 

ister and people as of accredited authority for him and them, — we 
open questions that lead on to discussions unlimited in their scope 
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and range. It seems sometimes as if the stern but inevitable task 
was imposed upon advancing generations of men of bringing 
under sharp, inquisitive scrutiny, of distrusting, discarding, and 
outgrowing opinions and beliefs that had been generally accepted 
and adopted as creeds, but unadvisedly, by immature thought, or 
on unsatisfactory grounds of reason or evidence. By this unre- 
lenting process of inquiry and challenge, what were once devout 
and fond beliefs are transferred to the ever-lengthening list of 
delusions and superstitions. In ail fellowships of Christians, how- 
ever diverse the fundamental principles and the systems of doc- 
trine accepted by them, the ultimate reference must be to Scrip- 
tures brought under microscopic search as to competent authorship 
and authority, and the verification of certain alleged historic facts 
and incidents. What a boundless field is here opened for scholar- 
ship, criticism, and controversy, the mountain heaps of volumes 
piled annually upon our shelves must instruct us. 

But besides these documentary and historical materials for reli- 
gious knowledge and faith of common use for all Christians, we 
have to allow for large diversities in the prepossessions and prejudg- 
ments, the individual mental and moral instincts and tastes. Two 
most effective workings of these human elements, independently of 
reasoning, argument, and scholarship, engage our attention. Creeds 
and systems of belief, which have come down through the ages 
linked to reverence and fond affection, are on that sole ground of 
age and continuity commended to and cherished by persons of one 
type of mind and temperament, while those of another type find in 
this antiquity and transmission of beliefs reason for doubting and 
rejecting them, because so many long and confidingly accepted be- 
liefs have been discredited. Another of these diverse human fac- 
tors engaged in religion impresses us in the facility and direction 
in which some persons will exercise “the believing instinct,” their 
readiness of faith, easiness of conviction, yielding to their wishings 
and longings ; while others by their side are “ slow of faith,” hard, 
dry, and irresponsive when called to shape and fix mists and 
shadows into realities. The steady advances of intellectual activ- 
ity in large classes of persons, once torpid in mind, and the free- 
dom and earnestness with which all subjects are thrown into the 

arena of public discussion, prompt many to say that this is “an 
age of universal skepticism.” 
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It is while these conditions of theological instruction and study 
present themselves that we meet the question, — Whether a non- 
sectarian theological school is possible and practicable? That 
there are vast aumbers of persons, of every grade of intelligence 
and culture, around us, who would most warmly welcome the min- 
istration of a non-sectarian “ undogmatic ” religion, free of sacer- 
dotalism and ecclesiasticism, and, indeed, will listen to no other, 
needs no proof. In the increase of population there is no relative 
increase, but rather a steady decline, of the number of persons at- 
tached to any of our religious denominations. Reference has been 
made to the fact of the manifest and vigorous working of a spirit 
of enlargement and liberalizing among those classed with the sects 
and denominations as well as among the “unchurched.” There 
is, however, much significance in another fact, that no one of these 
fellowships, in its organic action, has proclaimed a set purpose of 
readjusting its creed or its doctrinal system. On the contrary, 
each of these sects, as a fold, still holds its old standard. It is in- 
dividuals, few or many, in each of these folds, sometimes very an- 
noying and troublesome to their brethren, who are restlessly seek- 
ing this enlargement. The most prominent and distinguished 
preachers in each of the denominations are heretics to their own 
standards. Happily sectarian zeal, bent on proselytism, with 
slight encouragement for it, gives place to a better inspiration for 
practical work in the fields of reform and benevolence. So there 
are around us earnest and craving persons, who have in their 
minds an ideal of pulpit or platform ministrations from a class of 
teachers, reverent and wise and gifted, with progressive thought 
and knowledge, who can so deal with the profundities and the sim- 
plicities, the solemnities and sanctities, of human life, freed from 
the verbiage and dogmas of traditional creeds. The realm of mys- 
tery, of the “ Unknown,” the august, the spiritual, is certainly as 
solemnly burdened with import as are the folios of the old the- 
ology. A School designed and fitted to train ministers to meet 
that urgent need would seem to be a possibility. Two equally 
essential sets of conditions, those of instructors and those of stu- 
dents, are requisite. It is for the instructors to provide know- 

ledge, it is for the students to train themselves for the ministry. 
As to theological instruction, there is no direction or branch of 

education which in materials and interest equals the studies which | 
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are affiliated with theology and religion. All the ages and races 
of the earth, the monumental relics of time, the sacred books of 
seers and sages, the sad voices of the earth, the silent heavens, and 
the manifold activities of the religious sentiment, contribute to 
them. Ancient languages and all learned lore, words with their 
fixed and their fluctuating meanings, rules of interpretation, can- 
ons of criticism, the history alike of accordant and variant opin- 
ions, these all are the materials of strictly scholarly tasks, with 
such illuminating spiritual quickenings as can triumph over their 
bewildering literalities. Meanwhile teachings from these sources, 
so far as they involve controversy, are to be dealt with with 
almost a complacent indifference, without advocacy for indoctri- 
nation or proselytism. If any sparkle, glow, or inspiration can be 
caught from dealing with these linguistic, ecclesiastical, and polem- 
ical themes, it is a gratuity on the part of the teacher, for it is not 
provided for in the statutes of the professor nor latent in all of 
those themes. 

As for the other conditions requisite for a non-sectarian theo- 
logical school, —the students,— the most important thing to be 
said is, that they must bring with them their own best furnishings 
of conviction and purpose, simply to improve the rich provision 
made for them all within the terms of scholarship. Some of them 
may have already chosen a preferred fellowship in the ministry, 
having been already trained in it, and resolved on loyalty to it, 
seeking learning only that they may serve it more effectively. 
They will assimilate from all sources the elements which best 
nourish and strengthen them. Others of them may be, or may 
think themselves, free from all biases, predilections, and prefer- 
ences as to doctrinal or ecclesiastical relations. They are still 
inquirers and learners. The freedom which they bring with them 
in thought and belief is not to be questioned or limited by their 
teachers ; it is for themselves, however, to realize that they are to 
exercise this freedom under a serious sense of responsibility. They 
are availing themselves of means and privileges provided for them, 
not only by the generosity, but by the earnest and devout convic- 
tions of very many benefactors holding true religion in its pro- 
foundest and loftiest substance of verities to be the most urgent 
need and the supreme blessing of the individual and of all men. 
Not all of the five hundred students who have shared the privi- 
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leges of the School at Cambridge have turned them to the best 
account. Some have never entered the ministry. Others have 
left it after brief exercise of it. A few graduates have given their 
preferences and consciences in faithful services to other than Uni- 
tarian fellowships. The wisdom and fidelity which through all the 
passing generations have presided over and administered all the 
departments of Harvard University will not fail to make it faith- 
ful for all time to come to the high trusts committed to it. 


George E. Ellis, ’33. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THERE is a rumor that the portraits in Memorial Hall hold 
midnight conversations, in which, across the centuries, our Kitcnen 
they recall the past and criticise the present of the VW" 
College ; for in that gathering they are all contemporaries. By 
day, they preserve without winking whatever expression a more 
or less able painter has given them, but by night, when the Hall 
is still and the moonlight shines palely through the stained-glass 
windows, — throwing patches of Sir Philip Sidney’s mantle or of 
Epaminondas’s shield on the table-cloths below, — then it is that 
the old worthies, though they may not-stir from their frames, 
become human again, and confabulate. ~What they say no living 
ear has heard; they are on the alert for eavesdroppers, and even 
the nibbling of a mouse among the crumbs is sufficient to seal 
their lips for the remainder of a night. The nearest they ever 
came to being caught was not long ago, when the watchman in his 
tower was awakened by loud, weird applause. At first he thought 
he had been dreaming, but the noise continued, and he got up and 
groped his way down to the corridor. Plainly enough he heard 
strange cheers which seemed to come from the Hall; but the 
instant he pushed open the swinging door every sound stopped, 
and the great hall was as quiet as if it had been a pool of deep 
water in some windless cave. He waited long, he listened 
patiently, only to climb back to his tower, mystified and weary. 

It so happened, however, that a scientific student had uninten- 
tionally left a phonograph in the Hall at dinner that evening, and 
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the next day, on taking the instrument to his room, he was sur- 
prised to find the cylinder filled with a curious conversation. He 
could not recognize the voices, but from what was distinctly regis- 
tered and from what might be surmised it seems that the painted 
worthies had had an unusually boisterous conference. It all 
began by the remark of one of the younger dignitaries that he 
had overheard some one say that the College was soon to have an 
Art Museum. Upon this Charles Chauncy the elder shouted 
in tones that might have roused his sleepiest parishioner: ‘ An 
Art Museum, forsooth! <A place where they will display ungodly 
abominations, to divert the eyes of the righteous with Papist Ma- 
donnas and pagan gods! Was it for this that our fathers planted 
in the wilderness this seat of gospel learning? Would that Dr. 
Cotton Mather were here to flagellate with his fearless and edify- 
ing indignation these our unworthy descendants.” 

“ Aye, truly, these be degenerate days,” quoth another. ‘ The 
rod is too much spared. The Freshman no longer walketh un- 
covered in the presence of his elders, nor can he repeat a single 
Hebrew psalm. And now they who should be his guides in the 
path of holiness are to set before him paintings full of evil sug- 
gestion. Let them keep their pictures of scant-clad Jezebels 
and their images of antique deities where they belong; our New 
England climate, the Lord be praised, calls for more garments 
than they have!” 

“Tl not dispute that,” interposed another speaker; “ but sup- 
pose they were to give us a place in the new museum? Certainly 
no harm could come to the scholars from looking upon us.” , 

“I trow not,” replied the Rev. Mr. Chauncey, a little mollified ; 
“there should be none here whose aspect could inspire worldly 
thoughts.” 

“Unless it be the scarlet cardinal yonder,” said Stoughton, 
raising his stiff right hand, which has pointed for more than two 
centuries to a little brick building with dog-kennels on the roof 
and the Andes in the background. 

“Or Nicholas Boylston with his white satin waistcoat,” added 
Benjamin Franklin chuckling. 

“T heard a youth tell his family, as he showed them our Hall 
to-day, ‘This is our Harvard Walhalla.’ What may that mean?” 
asked a thin-voiced, parchment-cheeked elder. 
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“°T is a college eating-house,” the younger Chauncy replied. 

“ Allow me to correct you, sir,” interrupted President Walker 
gravely ; “ Walhalla, in old Teutonic mythology, was the abode 
of immortal heroes. It corresponds to the Temple of Fame among 
other peoples. German was not taught in your time, sir, so that 
you could not be supposed to know this.” 

Before the parchment-cheeked elder could squeak out his 
thanks, Thomas Hancock, the portly, exclaimed in a voice of 
mingled sarcasm and indignation, “ A Temple of Fame, indeed! 
Strange notions you moderns have, sir, of the treatment due to 
distinguished predecessors! For well-nigh twenty years we have 
been hanging on these walls, doomed to watch three times every 
day the voracity of an army of scholars, to hear the clatter of 
dishes and forks, to see blackamoors run hither and thither with 
their burden of viands, and pouring libations of soup or coffee in 
their unseemly haste. In this unseemly game of grab-and-gobble, 
sir, I have seen enough milk drank to float the largest three- 
decker that ever was launched from King George’s shipyards, and 
more sheep and beeves devoured than the County of Middlesex 
could pasture. If this be the privilege of fame, sir, by the Lord 
Harry I would I had died in obscurity ! ” 

President Walker had barely time to protest that he was not 
responsible for their plight, ere Ezekiel Hersey broke in, “ Mr. 
Hancock is right, sir. This score of years my gorge has risen at 
the exhalations of mutton-broth and volatile fat which have swept 
upon me from the kitchen. Do the latter-day rulers of this semi- 
nary deem this incense meet for our nostrils? What delphic 
virtue have they discerned in the steam from those caldrons of 
coffee. Year by year my brocade gown grows more saturated with 
grease, and soon none can see the flowering patterns which once 
were so greatly admired. Had I been a scullion from my youth up 
IT could not smell worse of the roasting-jack. And when I look 
over to you gentlemen opposite, your complexions are so sallow 
that I fear a bilious fever is epidemic among ye. I supposed that 
we were here as a penance for our sins, not as a mark of dis- 
tinction.” 

** Aye, aye,” shouted the elder Chauncy in a monologue which 
reverberated through the Hall, “I understand now why Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather is not with us. I doubt the Corporation and the six 
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pastors could not bring him hither against his will. ’T is a mighty 
foul act to lock us up with cooks and caldrons and serving-men, 
as if these had been the companions of our mortal life! ” 

“Do you believe in Purgatory, now?” asked Cardinal Benti- 
voglio. 

But by this time the general indignation was so great, there was 
such a hubbub and shuttling of voices, that no single speaker 
could be heard above the din. At length, however, when they 
were somewhat quieted, the grave Holyoke spoke up: ‘“ Brethren, 
I see in the erection of this new hall or museum our deliverance 
at hand. It must be that that is intended for our abode, where 
we can dwell in dignity as becomes those who deserve the respect 
of posterity, and where new generations of students, looking upon 
us untroubled by fatty fumes, can take example of our fortitude 
and of our devotion to this College. We will leave Walhalla to 
its ebon-skinned denizens and its hungry hosts.” 

* It will take a deal of cleansing to rid us of this grease,” pro- 
tested the Boylstons. | 

“ May we not go too?” asked John Eliot from his stained-glass 
window. 

“Oh, your case is not so bad,” replied Lowell; “for when the 
miasma from the kitchen begins to stifle you, you double-faced 
fellows, you have only to look out of doors and fill your lungs with 
fresh air.” 

At this the worthies fell to discussing eagerly the prospect of 
their rescue. Their exultation rose higher and higher, till at last, 
on the proposition of Stoughton, whose arm kept time like a pump- 
handle, they began to cheer, and they had not yet spent their 
breath when the watchman swung open the door and startled 
them into silence. 
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THE EXTENSION OF THE FRANCHISE! 



































I. A PLEA FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 


I wIsH ina spirit of candor and courtesy to offer one suggestion. 
In the “ Catalogus ” of the Legum Baccalaurei for the years 1871, 
1872, and 1873, these sentences have been printed: ‘“Proba- 
tionem Subierunt” and “Probationem Subierunt Sequentes.” 
We find in the same places in the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
1890 this remark: “The following received the degree after 
examination.” It is generally understood that the other graduates 
of the Law School obtained this degree without examination. 
The distinction is recognized in a very respectful manner in the 
report of the Committee upon the extension of the franchise, and 
the adoption of this resolution was recommended: “That... 
alumni of the Law, Lawrence Scientific, Divinity, and Medical 
Schools who obtain their degrees after a prescribed course of i 
three or four years’ study and the satisfactory passage of full ex- 
aminations therein are qualified, in the interest of the University, 
to vote for Overseers.” 
The arguments of all parties concerning University suffrage 
have been able, earnest, and thorough, and I do not intend to state 
my views upon the merits of the question. It is my contention 
that the alumni of the Schools should be treated with impartiality. rf. 
The student who has complied with all the conditions which have 
been prescribed, and received his degree from the officers of the 
University, is entitled at all times to the rights and honors which 
are granted by his diploma. If the requirements are subsequently 
changed and new studies are added to the curriculum, or the method 
of instruction is revolutionized, the former classes of graduates 
should not be affected. The action of which complaint is made i 
embodies the obnoxious features of ex post facto legislation. : 
Prior to 1871 the course of study in the Law School during a 
long period was completed in two years. Text-books by the most 











1 The Magazine is fortunate in being able to present the following contribu- 
tions from opposite points of view to the discussion of the Franchise question, 
a by the Ex-Chief Justice of Montana and by a member of the Board of Over- 
4 seers. Further arguments on this subject have been printed in vol. i, pp. 71, 
4 266, and 582. 
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eminent authors were selected for the use of the students. Lee- 
tures upon the important branches of jurisprudence were delivered 
by learned professors, whose works have been accepted as author- 
ity by the courts. The knowledge of the student and his capacity 
to apply in a practical way what he had been taught were tested 
in the moot courts and law clubs. The degree of Bachelor of 
Laws was awarded upon the recommendation of the Faculty of the 
School. These matters were regulated by the government of the 
University, and the pupils were not responsible for the lack of ex- 
aminations or the brevity of the terms. The same degree, Bache- 
lor of Laws, has been conferred without and with an examination. 
Upon what just ground can a discrimination be made against the 
graduates of the Law School who fulfilled the requirements in 
force during their attendance ? 

Mr. Justice Field, in Cummings v. Missouri (4 Wall. 327), said : 
“To make the enjoyment of a right dependent upon an impossible 
condition is equivalent to an absolute denial of the right under 
any condition, and such denial, enforced for a past act, is nothing 
less than punishment imposed for that act. It is a misapplication 
of terms to call it anything else.” 

I view with emotions of pride the elevation of the standard of 
the Law School, and regret deeply that I did not enjoy such rare 
privileges. But similar advancement has inspired every depart- 
ment of the University, and the degree of Bachelor of Arts repre- 
sents to-day a higher and broader scholarship than was hoped for 
when I entered Dane Hall. This difference in the learning of the 
older and younger graduates is not regarded in determining the 
qualifications of the voters for Overseers. And the Bachelors of 
Laws, who are sons of the University, are brethren possessing 
equal rights, which should not be abrogated by means of educa- 
tional distinctions. 


Henry N. Blake, LL. B., *58. 


HELENA, MonTANA. 


II. AN OVERSEER’S REASONS. 


As I was one of the committee upon the extension of the right 
to vote for Overseers to the alumni of the Professional Schools, 
and did not vote with the majority of the committee in favor of 
extending the right, I desire to state briefly some of the reasons 
which determined my action. 
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For many years prior to 1865 the Board of Overseers was made 
up of the Governor and certain other high officers of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the President and Treasurer of the 
College, who were members ex-officio, and thirty other persons 
elected by the Senate and House of Representatives by joint ballot. 
In 1865 a law was passed providing that the Overseers should be 
elected by the ballot of such persons as have received from the 
College a degree of Bachelor of Arts or Master of Arts, or any 
honorary degree, provided that no member of the Corporation and 
no officer of government or instruction in the College shall be 
eligible as an Overseer, or entitled to vote, and that no person 
who has received from the College the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
shall be entitled to vote before the fifth annual election after the 
graduation of his class. 

As none who have a direct interest in the College are allowed 
to vote, it is obvious that the right to vote was not given for the 
protection or honor or advantage of the voter, but was simply a 
naked trust or duty imposed for the benefit of the College. No 
one from his position has a right to vote. The only question, 
therefore, is whether by enlarging the constituency by admitting 
all the alumni of the Professional Schools a wiser selection of Over- 
seers would be secured. 

Under the present law the voters are largely made up of those 
who, after graduating, have devoted at least five years to profes- 
sional studies or practice, or to teaching, or to business, and these 
classes are proportionately represented. The last class is impor- 
tant because from it the largest contributions to the funds of the 
College may be expected. Is it wise to diminish the importance 
or practically destroy the influence of educated men of business 
by making a large addition, and giving a very great preponderance 
to the professional element among the voters? The change is not 
needed to secure a representation of the Professional Schools, as 
they are now fairly represented by the graduates of the Schools 
who are also graduates of the College. 

The voters are now homogeneous, and there is little danger of 
any combinations to press unduly the interests of any one depart- 
ment of the University, while if the voters were made up largely 
of men who represent only the Professional Schools, there would 
be great danger of combinations in the interest of some school 
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without much regard to the interests of the University as a 
whole. 

The proposed change would add two classes to the constituency, 
those who are graduates of other colleges, and those who are not 
graduates of any college. As to the first class, there is no evi- 
dence or suggestion that they desire the right to vote, or that 
they would exercise the right if it were granted them. With 
the existing relations between colleges, it is not probable that 
graduates of Yale or Amherst, Williams or Dartmouth, would 
come to Cambridge to vote for Overseers. Their interests are 
with their own colleges. The Legislature of Massachusetts can 
hardly be expected to confer the right to vote upon persons who 
cannot reasonably be expected to exercise it. 

As to those graduates of the Professional Schools who have not 
taken any regular college course, it is not improbable that this 
class may in time be greatly reduced or wholly disappear. It may 
be doubted whether the right to vote will be desired by any con- 
siderable number of this class, composed as it is for the most part 
of men residing at a distance from Boston. It has been stated by 
a very intelligent graduate residing in Chicago that it is practically 
impossible for men so situated to vote intelligently for Overseers. 
Although it is desirable to have a certain number of Overseers resi- 
dent in other States to represent the College, it is clear that for 
efficient working a large majority must reside in or near Boston. 
It is well known that some of the most useful Overseers have 
never held public office or acquired distinction as literary men. 
Graduates in remote places cannot know the qualifications of 
these men, and in some cases have declined to vote for this reason. 
If they do attempt to vote, the natural tendency will be for them 
to select men of wide reputation in literature, or of well-known 
names, who may or may not be the most efficient Overseers. It is 
true that the present law gives the suffrage to graduates wherever 
they may reside. But the number of votes cast by men residing 
at a great distance from Boston is utterly insignificant, and they 
have probably not materially influenced the election of Overseers. 

It is admitted that the enlargement of the suffrage will be at- 
tended with a considerable increase of labor and expense in the 
Alumni Associations. It will also tend to change materially the 
character of some of the exercises of Commencement Day. It 
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would seem ungracious to invite the graduates of the Professional 
Schools to come to Cambridge to vote without extending to them 
the hospitalities of the College. The Commencement dinner is 
now most important, but it is almost unmanageable, and with the 
change proposed it is not easy to see how it could be continued. 

It is conceded that the present system has worked well, and 
that no better results in the composition of the Board of Over- 
seers could be expected from the enlarged constituency. The rea- 
son for giving it is found in the satisfaction afforded to the alumni 
of the Professional Schools and an increased concern and affection 
for the University on their part and the resulting benefit to the 
College. 

It may be doubtful whether the Legislature of Massachusetts 
would consider it proper to use its power to extend suffrage simply 
to promote an interest in the College in the minds of the voters. I 
am sure the College can stand on its merits without any such aid. 

But it does not seem probable that the extension to persons 
residing at a distance from Boston of a right to vote, which it is 
hardly possible that they can exercise intelligently, and which 
they will probably not exercise once in a lifetime, can have a very 
material effect upon their interest in the University. All this 
seems to me to have been overestimated. 

Finally, the burden of proof is upon those who propose to seek 
a change from the Legislature of Massachusetts, and it does not 
appear that the burden has been sustained. 

This question whether the suffrage shall be extended has been 
already four times before the Overseers, and, after full discussion, 
has been decided in the negative by a considerable majority. 

It has been suggested that the refusal to grant the right of suf- 
frage is a “slur” upon the students of the Professional Schools. 
If the right of suffrage should be granted to the graduates of some 
of the Professional Schools and not to the graduates of others, as 
the friends of extension now propose, I think there might be some 
foundation for this suggestion. But I can see no foundation for it 
as long as the right is confined to the graduates of the College. 
Geo. O. Shattuck, ’51. 
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A LIFE OF PRESIDENT SPARKS! 


WE regret that we cannot commend this work, for a life of 
Jared Sparks, properly written, would be a desirable addition 
to American biography. But 1,262 large octavo pages about him, 
or any other scholar whose work was chiefly of the routine kind, 
would be exorbitant. The fault lies not with the subject, but 
with the biographer. Professor Adams belongs to that school 
which fondly imagines that there is or can be a “science of 
history,” and which adopts the cumulative instead of the selective 
method. To disciples of this school there is no great and no 
small; all things have the same size and equal significance. 
“Impartiality” is the current ery of these writers, and they 
believe that they prove themselves impartial when they treat stray 
laundry bills with such consideration as only the most important 
documents deserve. To select, to interpret, to vitalize,— that is 
not their business. In order to eliminate the personal equation, 
they make themselves as impersonal as possible, and forbid their 
minds to form an opinion. Tentative suggestions, qualified by 
a “perhaps,” are their utmost venture. For grace of style, for 
imagination, by which alone the past and the men who peopled it 
can be brought to life again, they feel a distrust like that which 
bloodless ascetics felt for all beautiful things. Were we to judge 
by their products, we should conclude that to be scientific is to 
be dull. 

But in accumulating they are as indefatigable as the coral in 
building an atoll, and as indifferent whether their accumulations 
shall ever reach the surface and give a foothold for human interest. 
Documents they revere to a degree little short of idolatry; and 
this not so much because of the contents of the document as 
because it is a document: not unlike Catholic devotees who 
worship the Holy Coat of Tréves, without criticising it as a gar- 
ment to be worn. They delight in “original sources,” as school- 
boys delight in a swimming-pool. In their books, the thin ice of 
their text rests on chilly notes of great depth; and at the end 

1 The Life and Writings of Jared Sparks, comprising Selections from his 


Journals and Correspondence. By Herbert B. Adams, Professor in Johns 
Hopkins University. 2 vols. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1893. 
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there are appendices, where facts are stored in blocks, as in an 
ice-house, and a bibliography. To the adept of the “ science 
of history” the bibliography has become what the bearskin was 
to the British grenadier — it makes him look tall and imposing. 
You may be excused for being abashed in the presence of one 
who reels off a list twenty pages long of “ authorities consulted,” 
unless he remind you of certain persons who make a point of 
parading before you the names of all the eminent men with whom 
they have a bowing acquaintance. The vanity of the modest may 
be the vainest of all. 

Now, all these things — impartiality, patience in accumulating 
material, footnotes, appendices, and bibliography — are good and 
necessary in their place; but they do not alone suffice for the 
production of a real history or biography. The disciple of the 
“scientific school” bears to the true historian the same relation 
that the stone-cutter bears to the architect. We would not belittle 
the stone-cutter ; far from it; we recognize his work as indispen- 
sable and worthy of admiration; but when, through a strange 
misconception, he thrusts himself up into the architect’s place, 
and declares that architects are, after all, unreliable and useless 
persons, we deem it time to protest. And that this misconception 
prevails, any one can satisfy himself by looking into Professor 
Adams’s book, or by examining the methods which obtain in the 
university teaching of history. The true historian, we may be 
sure, has just as much patience, just as strenuous a regard for 
facts, as any disciples of the “ scientific school.” They talk as if 
they had discovered impartiality, but impartiality was before 
them, and it will be after them: for it is original in some temper- 
aments, independent of a literary fashion, and where it exists it 
‘ reveals itself. Every historian worthy of the name has felt, 
3 besides the duty of cleaving to the truth, the duty of stating the 
; truth in the best possible form. The essence of truth is beauty, 
and he who apprehends that will never pause until he has made 
his utterance beautiful. He will never forget that he is an artist, 
and whether he paint portraits in oils or in words, he will feel the 
solemn obligation which Art imposes on its votaries. Instead of 
informing us that he has read so many hundred books on his 
subject, this historian shall give evidence that he has digested 
them ; he shall pay heed to symmetry; he shall select and arrange 
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with judgment. Probably there never was an historian of first- 
rate ability who did not spend as much labor on the composition 
of his work as on gathering materials. 

But historians of the “scientific school” respect not these 
things. Professor Adams states that their business is to present 
facts, not to write a narrative. Facts? What are facts? and 
what are they worth if they be not classified and interpreted ? 
The stone on which you stub your toe is a fact of momentary sig- 
nificance to you, but to the geologist that same stone may be of 
considerable importance as establishing relations with a whole 
series of other facts. And if history of the highest kind have 
not to do with narrative, what excuse has it for existing? A mere 
catalogue of the acts of dead men is not history. 

Holding these views, we are not surprised that Professor Adams 
has accumulated 1,262 large octavo pages about Jared Sparks; 
perhaps we ought to be surprised at his moderation, for he evi- 
dently might have printed two or three more volumes of extracts 
from pamphlets and essays which would have been quite as super- 
fluous as many of the extracts which he has printed. We take it 
that a biographer’s first duty is to decide how to use his material 
so that it shall give the best, the most human, picture of his 
subject. The lives of some men are written because they were 
actors in great events; of others, because their personality, irre- 
spective of any participation in public affairs, was striking or 
original. A biography of Shelley or of Heine ought to be treated 
in a very different way from that in which a biography of Pal- 
merston or Farragut should be treated. This self-evident rule 
seems not to be understood by Professor Adams; at any rate, he 
has not been guided by it. The bulk of his material about Jared 
Sparks consisted of letters; therefore, because they were “ mate- 
rial,” he has used them most profusely. But, unfortunately, letter- 
writing was not Jared Sparks’s forte. He was one of those 
persons of an earlier generation who maintained an epistolary 
correspondence ; of letters that live when they are published he 
never wrote one. Whatever the topic might be, he moved no 
faster than the dignity of the Johnsonian period allowed. When 
he made a request to be permitted to examine archives or to copy 
documents, he wrote with the gravity of diplomats framing a 
protocol ; when he announced his plans to his friends, it was in the 
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rigid, prolix manner of a lawyer drawing up a will. Though he 
had intercourse with the most eminent survivors of the Revolu- 
tion, — Jefferson, Madison, and Lafayette, —there are but few 
hints, either in his letters or his diary, that he regarded these 
celebrities as being more than the possessors of historical material 
which he wished to use. In England and on the Continent he 
met at various times many men of distinction, but he rarely gives 
us a human description of any of them. Imagine a great histo- 
rian, Carlyle for instance, passing a week with Thomas Jefferson 
and leaving mere colorless memoranda ! 

Hence we conclude that in quoting so copiously from Sparks’s 
correspondence and journals, Professor Adams has made a radical 
mistake. Their chief value for the biographer is derived from 
the facts they contain, and not from that intrinsic charm which 
alone justifies the publication in extenso of such material. But if 
the facts could all have been summarized in a much smaller space, 
the main reason for publishing them in Sparks’s original words 
vanishes. Nevertheless, we must remember that it takes much 
less time to copy than to condense, and that the force expended in 
the former is physical, whereas in the latter it is mental. We 
could point to Sparks’s letters to Bushrod Washington, and to 
Judge Story and Chief Justice Marshall, as specimens of the 
prolixity of their author, and of the abdication from the exercise 
of editorial functions on the part of his biographer; but why 
single out examples, when every page of this work illustrates the 
methods of the materialist school of historians? If we were 
writing a life of Daniel Webster we should not cumber our nar- 
rative by inserting bodily the text of the Ashburton treaty: far 
less, therefore, should we in a life of Sparks reprint the text of 
his business agreements. Many of the selections from the letters 
and diary that Professor Adams has made contain little more than 
a list of the public and private papers which Sparks found in the 
State and national archives; but since the chief reason for print- 
ing such lists at all must be their supposed interest to bibliogra- 
phers and editors to-day, it would have saved time and very agree- 
ably lessened the bulk of these volumes if they had been printed 
in catalogue form at the end. Then the student who wished to 
know what papers concerning the American Revolution were pre- 
served sixty years ago in the capitol at Trenton or Harrisburg, 
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could have quickly satisfied himself ; now he must search through 
many pages of discursive text. 

Professor Adams conceives it to be his duty not only to dump — 
the word may be inelegant, but it fits — great loads of extracts 
from Sparks’s writings at our feet, but also to heap upon us 
information which only indirectly has to do with his subject. For 
instance, the fact that Sparks wrote a life of Ledyard serves as 
an excuse for devoting ten or twelve pages to a sketch of the 
career of that early African explorer: would it be incumbent on 
Carlyle’s biographer to insert a biographical sketch of Schiller, 
on the plea that Carlyle had written Schiller’s life? So, too, we 
are treated to digressions on the history of American periodical 
literature, on the elective system, and on many other matters. 
A single digression might have been welcome, and the informa- 
tion contained in all of them would be acceptable in its proper 
place, but that place is not this biography. All that we need to 
know on these topics in their relation to Jared Sparks could be 
told very briefly. 

We shall cite only one other example of Professor Adams’s 
method. Sparks, in editing Washington’s correspondence, some- 
times omitted phrases or paragraphs, and sometimes slightly 
altered the expression. In 1847 William B. Reed printed some 
letters to his grandfather from Washington, and when it was 
found that they did not agree verbatim with the same letters 
printed by Sparks, the latter was charged with having unjusti- 
fiably garbled the text. One sentence especially furnished his 
accusers with evidence, viz.: “The drift and design are obvious; 
but is it possible that any sensible nation on earth can be 
imposed upon by such a cobweb scheme or gauze covering?” The 
words in italics, being omitted from Reed’s version, were declared 
to be the invention of Sparks himself, and his critics, chief among 
whom was Lord Mahon, suggested that, if Sparks had let his 
fancy loose in this instance, he had probably done so in others, to 
the evident vitiation of his edition of Washington. It turned 
out, however, that in the clause cited Sparks was correct, and that 
the omission in Reed’s version was due to his own or his copyist’s 
carelessness; while further comparison of Sparks’s text with the 
originals showed that he had rarely overstepped the limits imposed 
on the editor of such material. This was an important episode in 
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Sparks’s literary career, but, in our opinion, it could have been 
told in less than thirty-seven pages, and it would have gained in 
effectiveness in proportion to its brevity. Here, and elsewhere in 
Professor Adams’s book, we are reminded of the old story of a 
traveler who went into an inn and ordered a beefsteak ; presently, 
to his astonishment, the facetious landlord led in a live ox and 
bade the traveler help himself. 

In conclusion, we repeat that a life of Jared Sparks ought to 
be written. He was not a great man, but he was a very useful 
man. In his struggle to get an education, in his early consecration 
to the ministry, in his industry and patience, in his devotion to 
high ideals, and in his uprightness, he was the type of many a 
New England worthy of his generation. It was his particular 
distinction to understand the importance of collecting and pre- 
serving the documents, public and private, of the men who made 
the American Republic, and by doing this at a critical time he not 
only saved these precious materials for posterity, but also taught 
his contemporaries the surpassing dignity and significance of the 
Union. His service at Harvard, whether as professor or as presi- 
dent; his able editorship of the North American Review ; his 
position, in later life, as the dean of American historical study ; 
his friendship with eminent men, and his kindly encouragement 
of the young and obscure,— all these things entitle him to our 
grateful remembrance. And perhaps the time will come when 
some biographer, with a sense of proportion and a feeling for what 
is human—in both of which historians of the “scientific” or 
live-ox school are deficient — will set forth Jared Sparks’s career 
and individuality in a concise and sympathetic volume. 
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ANECDOTE AND REMINISCENCE. 


THE FIRST HARVARD-YALE BOAT RACE. 


From an old diary, kept in college days, I extract the following 
description of the first boat race between Harvard and Yale, at 
Centre Harbor, Lake Winnepesaukee : — 

“ Tuesday, 3d August, 1852, was as lovely a day as ever glad- 
dened my heart. The judges arrived in the forenoon from Con- 
cord, and spectators to the number of several hundreds began to 
flock in. We rowed down to a beach behind a point of land, and 
turning the boat up, gave her bottom a fresh coat of black lead. 
I took a bath, which did me a great deal of service in the race. 
The scrub race for the judges’ prize came off about eleven o’clock, 
the boats being ranged in line and starting at sound of a bugle. 
A few strokes served to put the Undine and Atalanta astern, and 
we had only the Shawmut to contend with. 

“We kept pretty nearly even for half a mile,,when we shot 
ahead and continued to increase the distance to the line, which we 
passed (one and a half miles) in seven minutes, thirty seconds, 
leading the Shawmut by two lengths, the Undine by three and a 
half, and the Atalanta by six and a half. We returned to the 
wharf at an easy stroke, until we got an eighth of a mile or so 
from it, when we put in the racing stroke, and came in in style, to 
show that we were not blown. 

“Our friends immediately seized us and took us to their rooms, 
where we were regaled with ale, mineral water, and brandy, which 
made us as fresh as ever. We partook heartily of a good dinner, 
and after a little rest and a cigar, repaired to the wharf and took 
the horse boat, with our boats in tow, out about two miles, where 
we got on board and ranged ourselves in line, the word being 
given by Major Dudley counting ten. We made a fine start, and 
the Shawmut a very bad one, for three strokes put us a boat’s 
length ahead, and a few more another length. 

“Soon after starting we ran over a board floating in the water, 
which passed over Willard’s oar, causing him to catch an awful 
crab, but from which he recovered himself very finely. We soon 
made up for this and continued to increase the distance to the 
judges’ boat, which we passed in ten minutes (two miles), leading 
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the Shawmut four and Undine eight lengths; the Atalanta hav- 
ing been withdrawn at the request of the judges. 

““As we reached the shore we were hailed with shouts and 
cheers, both from our own friends and the impartial multitude, 
and our reception was truly flattering. Colonel Baker presented 
the first prize (black walnut oars, silver tipped) in a neat speech. 
We were again seized by our friends and borne to their rooms, 
ete. 

“A second race at Wolfboro’ being prevented by a severe storm, 
the second prize, a black walnut silver-tipped boat hook, was 
awarded to the Shawmut.” 

Our old Oneida would be called a tub now, and our costume, a 
cross between that of a melodramatic sailor and a rural fireman, 
would excite a smile; but what will the oarsman of to-day think 
of the ale, brandy, cigars, and hearty dinner? 


Charles Frederick Livermore, ’53. 


Detroit, Micu. 


SAVING THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Tue following anecdote of the late Hamilton E. Towle, S. B., 
°55, is communicated by a member of his family. “In September, 
1861, Mr. Towle took his return passage from England on the 
Great Eastern. After being three or four days out a fearful 
storm arose, and the vessel was soon in a disabled, wrecked condi- 
tion, with broken rudder, in the trough of the sea, and far out of 
the track of Transatlantic ships. For three days the passengers 
were in momentary expectation of going to the bottom. A drag, 
or spar, towed from the stern having proved of no avail in helping 
to steer the vessel, Mr. Towle suggested the following device, 
which was ultimately successful in causing the ship to answer her 
helm: Two fifteen-fathom lengths of the great chain cable were 
dragged aft; one end of each of these chains was made to take a 
turn round one of a pair of bollards, and the other ends were sim- 
ilarly secured to the rudder-post ; then, by slacking out a link on 
one side, and hauling in on the other, sufficient play was given to 
the rudder to keep the vessel fairly on her course. The ship was 
put about, and entered Cork Harbor in safety, nine days after 
leaving Liverpool.” 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


OPENING OF THE ACADEMIC YEAR. 


Apparently the forces which are at work building this University have 
not as yet been checked by the undertow in business and national 
finances. The year opens with the usual gain in the number of students, 
and the gain comes exactly at the points where it was expected. During 
the last six years the average increase in attendance has been 212; 
this year the gross gain is 225. As the following table shows, the gain is 
not evenly distributed over all departments, and there are some losses 
which make the net gain less than the University deserves credit for. 
The Medical School is perhaps paying a part of the anticipated penalty 
for extending its course of study from three years to four, The mem- 
bership of its entering class has dropped to the figures of 1891, probably 
because of the business depression, since 29 men who passed the admis- 
sion examination failed to register. The Law School also loses men in 
one of its lists, for instead of having 71 special students as in 1892, it 
registers only 23. This decrease is due to the new rule requiring special 
students to pass the admission examinations in Latin, French, and Black- 
stone, and to other similar measures which the Law Faculty has adopted 
in order to restrict the membership of the School to persons of good 
academic training. A loss of this kind redounds to the credit of the 
School, which really gains 29 candidates for its degree, although appar- 
ently losing 42 in its total membership. The following table shows gains 
and losses since 1886: — 





1886-87 | 1887-88 | 1888-89 | 1889-90 | 1890-91 


1891-92 | 1892-93 | 1893-94 


College ... 
Scientific School 
Graduate 
Divinity 

Law 

Medical 
Dental 


Veterinary ; 
Bussey Institution 








Total number of students 
Net gain for the year. . 24 
Total number of teachers 179 























Although the financial gloom has not seriously affected registration, it 
has made itself manifest in other ways. An unusually large number of 
students have applied to the University office for opportunities to work 
in their spare hours. A remarkable number of rooms in private houses, 
renting usually at moderate rates, remain unengaged, and several College 
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rooms are unoccupied. Shortened incomes have induced many people to 
let rooms who are not in the habit of taking lodgers, and corresponding 
appreciation of the value of. money has led many students to lodge 
together who would otherwise have occupied rooms alone. These tend- 
encies have brought out more clearly than ever the risk involved in the 
construction of private dormitories. Only a few months ago many per- 
sons of large and small means were bent upon investing money in student 
lodging-houses. Now with Perkins and Conant Halls beginning to grow 
behind the Oxford Street sand-banks, and with scores of good rooms 
vacant in all parts of the city, the profitable quality of such investments 
seems less certain. 

Memorial Hall maintains its general table system, and at present seats 
1110 men. The Foxcroft Club, without enlarging its narrow quarters, 
has increased its membership to 258. The waiting list at Memorial 
contains 380 names. The Twenty-one Club and other organizations of 
the same kind have their usual number of members. 

All things considered, the academic year opened quietly and without 
friction, but it is a remarkable fact that in spite of the disappearance 
of hazing and most of the other juvenile evils of undergraduate life, the 
observance of “ Bloody Monday ” night is still maintained by a minority 
of students, some of whom are upper-class men. This year Professor 
Shaler, as Chairman of the Committee on the Reception of Students, 
arranged a successful meeting of officers and students in Sanders 
Theatre and Memorial Hall. In the theatre speeches were made by 
President Eliot and Dr. Walcott of the Corporation, Moorfield Storey, 
Esq., and Mayor Bancroft of the Overseers, and by B. G. Waters, the 
Captain of the Eleven, and Maynard Ladd, the Editor of the Crimson. 
A reception and lunch in the dining-hall followed the speaking. Every- 
thing showed that the hundreds of men present, among whom were many 
newcomers to the Professional Schools, were moved by a spirit of the 
most satisfactory kind. Nevertheless after the adjournment of the meet- 
ing the Yard became, shortly before midnight, the scene of a mélée, in 
which students of all classes finally joined forces against the police. 
Were the majority of the students in sympathy with this kind of disorder, 
as perhaps they were a generation ago, there would be nothing remarkable 
about its persistence. But they are not, and those who do sympathize are 
probably less than one per cent. of the University population. It is felt 
by many officers and graduates that if the Faculty took strong measures 
to suppress the disorders of “ Bloody Monday ” night, an increasing 
number of the more thoughtless among the undergraduates would be led 
through comradeship to join in disturbances, and that students as a whole 
might entertain a less manly and cordial regard for University authority 
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than they now feel. On the other hand, those who take the most serious 
view of the situation believe that the Faculty owes it to the good name 
of the University to stamp out such practices at all hazards. They also 
believe in the necessity of putting an end forever to Commencement Day 
disorders, which are as much of a public scandal as the student rioting on 
“ Bloody Monday.” 

The entire summer passed away without any of the promised activity 
in the making of new College buildings, and even now only two of the 
coming structures have been begun. It is obvious that the causes of 
delay must have been unavoidable, for the Corporation is the party most 
interested in prompt construction. Plans for the Fogg Museum have 
now been finally approved and placed in a contractor’s hands. Athletic 
stands and buildings on Soldier’s Field are soon to be begun, and the 
only thing to regret is that the fund for Phillips Brooks House is not yet 
large enough to justify early steps towards its erection. Among the 
changes and improvements made in the interiors of existing buildings 
during the summer, the most noticeable is in the Bursar’s office, which 
now presents the appearance of a well-lighted and comfortable bank. 
Room No. 9 in University Hall has been remodeled for the use of 
clerks and stenographers. As two of the latter are now employed by the 
President and other officials occupying University Hall, separate rooms 
for dictation and the use of typewriting machines have proved to be 
essential. A new and more powerful gas engine has been placed in the 
printing office in the basement of University Hall, the old engine being 
too feeble to run the large cylinder and two small presses simultaneously. 
In upper Dane Hall the Psychological Laboratory has been given more 
room, and the large lecture-room less light and noise, by the construc- 
tion of a partition which cuts off the entire western side of the room. The 
part cut off is not only well employed for psychological work, but it 
serves as a barrier to the uproar of Harvard Square, which has for years 
proved a serious drawback to the availability of upper Dane. In Hol- 
yoke the old bath-tubs and set bowls have been removed and shower- 
baths put in on every floor. Appleton Chapel has been renovated and made 
more attractive to the eye. The entries in Divinity Hall are to be heated 
in future by steam, and the building has been supplied with shower-baths. 
The Society Building has been given up by the Codperative Society’s fur- 
niture department, and will for the present be used as a draughting room 
by the Department of Engineering. 

The new year begins gloomily in one respect,— retrenchment in College 
expenditures being the mandate of the Corporation. Last year the joint 
account of the University, College, and Library was overdrawn by about 
$25,000, owing to new instructors, some advances in salaries, remodeling 
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of buildings, and last, but by no means least, the World’s Fair exhibit. 
As most of the College officers have modest salaries, and are always 
forced to live simply and count coppers carefully, it is depressing to 
begin a year under the necessity of economizing rigidly for the University 
as well as for self. Since no reduction can be made in salaries, either 
in number or amount, economy in College outlays means a little less 
relief for the older professors from blue-book reading, theme-sorting and 
similar harassing chores which lessen their effectiveness as teachers and 
investigators. To the younger men retrenchment means added work 
and perhaps less pay than they had hoped to receive. ‘To the adminis- 
trative officers it means less clerical assistance, longer hours, and more 
exacting work. To needy students it means less College aid from 
monitorships, and fewer temporary jobs in the Office and laboratories. 
In 1892-93 a thousand dollars was paid to monitors, — a large sum 
considering that most of the attendance takers were beneficiaries from 
the Price Greenleaf Fund and therefore served as monitors without com- 
pensation. Free income for the use of the University-College-Library 
account could never be more welcome than at the present time. When 
Conant and Perkins Halls are opened they will yield something to 
make the account more satisfactory, but what is needed is a decided 
increase in the number of endowed professorships. The prevailing de- 
sire to economize makes it more difficult than usual for the Secretary 
to find remunerative work for the poorer students, of whom over two 
hundred are now on his list as applicants for tutoring, clerical work, or 
any other respectable employment which may be offered. 

Just before the work of the academic year began, Harvard met with a 
sudden, unexpected, and serious loss in the death of Mr. Frederick L. 
Ames, a member of the Corporation, and one of the most active business 
friends of the University. The Corporation entered upon its records the 
following resolution, which simply and effectively expresses the regard in 
which Mr. Ames was held by those who came nearest to him in his ser- 
vice for the University : — 


“Voted to make the following entry upon the records of this Board: 

“On coming together for the first time after the vacation, the President and 
Fellows find themselves bereft, by the death of Frederick Lothrop Ames, of a 
respected and beloved associate. 

“His knowledge concerning investments suitable for University funds, his 
experience and sound judgment in the administration of various charitable 
trusts, and his liberality and public spirit, commanded their confidence and 
admiration. He endeared himself to them by his gentleness, courtesy, and 
dignity. By many services and gifts he manifested his attachment to Harvard 
University and his abiding belief in the benefits of thorough education and the 
fellowship of educated men.” 
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For many years Mr. Ames has been foremost among those friends of 
the University who have given hundreds of dollars here and thousands 
there to smooth the way for improvements, to prompt gifts by subscrip- 
tion, to repair small losses, and to make good unexpected deficits. 

On September 26 the Corporation voted to establish the Claudius M. 
Jones scholarship in the Medical School on a foundation of $6,000 and 
with an income of $250 a year. Dr. Jones, under whose will this fund is 
given, graduated from College in 1866 and from the Medical School in 
1875. The amount of the Sales Prize has been fixed by the Corporation 
at $45 a year. The full amount of $150,000 for the construction of 
Perkins Hall has been received from the executor of Mrs. Perkins’s 
estate. Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent has recently given four thousand 
volumes and several thousand pamphlets from his library to the Arnold 
Arboretum. This gift is in addition to his earlier gift of $10,000, to be 
applied by him to the purchase of books for the Arboretum. The Cor- 
poration has reduced the number of Morgan fellowships to five. This 
act of economy is a cause of deep regret to all friends of the Graduate 
School, as the Morgan fellowships are the principal aids available for 
students of high promise who come to the University for advanced gradu- 
ate work. The income of the Morgan gift, being wholly unrestricted 
as to its application, may be applied by the Corporation either to the 
support of fellowships or for instruction, and at present it seems neces- 
sary to use nearly a third of the income for salaries. It appears 
from the Corporation records that Mr. Arthur Rotch has guaranteed 
$3,500 to provide for instruction in Architecture in the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School during the next three years. Of this amount $1,000 has 
already been received by the Corporation. The instructor in Architec- 
ture, Mr. H. Langford Warren, has begun his course, and it is expected 
that in successive years additional instruction in this important subject 
will be announced. 

The question of taking the A. B. in less than four years now presents 
the following phases: 1. A student may graduate in three years without 
special permission, provided he anticipates a little more than half of 
his Freshman work and so enters college as a Sophomore. 2. A student 
may in three years by special permission graduate, provided he attains a 
degree with distinction in that time upon the work of four years taken 
in three. 3. A student who fails of attaining his degree with distine- 
tion after completing four years’ work in three is not allowed to 
graduate in three years, but is compelled to wait twelve months for his 
degree, although not called upon to perform any further work for it. 
4. A student who performs the required work for the degrees of A. 
B. and A. M. in four years instead of five, and who appears as a can- 
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didate for the two degrees at once, is refused his A. M., no matter 
what his rank may be, or how pressing his circumstances. 5. A Senior 
with a high record, who lacks two or fewer than two courses for his A. 
B., may by special vote register in a Professional School and have leave 
of absence from College during his Senior year. But (6) a Senior with 
a medium or low record is refused permission to register in such a Pro- 
fessional School if more than one course remains to be completed for his 
A. B. Meanwhile, the pressure to graduate in three years is increasing, 
and is making itself felt in many class-rooms where instructors are bewil- 
dered to know how to deal simultaneously with shirks who are satisfied 
to scrape through College in five years, with men of average capacity 
and industry who wish to do four years’ full work in four years, and with 
men of extraordinary capacity or industry who are trying not only to do 
four years’ work in three, but to win a degree cum laude. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences now contains eighty members, not 
counting those absent on leave. The new members are Professor Hollis 
and Messrs. Willson, Poll, Conant, Fitz, Santayana, M. Bocher, Daven- 
port, Hurlbut, and Hayley. Professors Norton, Everett, John Williams 
White, Hart, and Wait, and Mr. Fletcher are absent on leave. Professor 
Burr has resigned, but Professors Lane and James have returned to work. 
As the Faculty room is overcrowded when fifty members are present, 
it becomes more and more apparent that if the Faculty is to remain a 
useful deliberative body it must meet in a more suitable place. A simple 
method of giving it space and air would be to unite the present room with 
University 17 and with University examination-room, thus restoring the 
outlines of the Chapel of 1814-1858. 

The gains in the Divinity, Dental, and Veterinary Schools and in the 
Bussey, amounting in all to twenty-two per cent. over last year’s registra- 
tion, are remarkable and gratifying, but less significant than the changes 
in the Law and Medical Schools. The Law School has pruned off the 
greater part of its special students, and gained in the number of candi- 
dates for its degree, and in the number of College graduates enrolled in 
its classes. The Medical School holds its own in total membership, but 
finds that the proportion of College graduates in its lists has again de- 
clined materially. Apparently its constituency is willing to support it in 
extending the course for M. D. to four years, but unable or unwilling to 
delay entering its classes until the A. B. degree is first secured. The 
Law School has given notice that after 1895-96 it will restrict candidacy 
for its degree to graduates of recognized colleges and scientific schools. 
It can do this because it won the battle in favor of long residence for its 
degree fifteen years ago. The friends of the Medical School might well 
be happy if they could feel sure that fifteen years hence the Medical 
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Faculty could refuse admission to its classes to all except College or 
Scientific School graduates. Wishing as they do for the coming of the 
day when this policy ean be adopted, it is natural for them to wish also 
that the Harvard A. B. could be taken after only three years of under- 
i graduate residence. 
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Frank Bolles, LL. B., ’82. 
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APPOINTMENTS.? 





Meeting of September 26, 1893. 


Lecturers: The Rev. John H. Vincent, D. D., “Pastoral Care;” the 
Rey. Washington Gladden, D. D., “ Minister and People; ” the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, D. D., * Congregational — ;” George S. Hale, ’44, “ Legal 
Aspects of the Ministry.” 

Instructors: Daniel L. Turner, surveying and railroad engineering ; 
William V. Moses, drawing and machine design; George H. Parker, 











zovlogy. 
i Preacher: Samuel McChord Crothers. 
: Assistants: Edwin V. Morgan, ’90, history ; Arthur N. Johnson, draw- 





ing and descriptive geometry ; George L. Swendsen, surveying; Henry 
B. Lloyd, ’92, drawing and surveying; Charles L. Whittle, mineralogy. 













Meeting of October 2, 1893. 


Tutor for three years: Herman W. Hayley, Ph. D., ’88, Latin. 
Instructor : Raymond Calkins, 90, German. 

Assistant: Frederick W. Truscott, German teaching and correction. 
Proctors: W. V.S. Moody, 93; Joseph Allen, ’92. 

Secretary of Lawrence Scientific School: Montague Chamberlain. 













Meeting of October 30, 1893. 

Assistants reappointed: Edgar Pierce, 92, psychology ; George E. 
Ladd, ’87, geology ; Charles K. Bolton, ’90, Alfred C. Potter, ’89, Frank 
Carney and William G. Brown, ’91, library. 

Assistants: Henry Ware, ’93, forensics; William F. Harris, ’91, 
classics; Arthur H. Pierce, A. M., ’92, psychology ; George B. Richard- 
son and William C. Moore, S. B., ’93, physics; Thomas A. Jaggar, ’93, 
petrology ; Charles A. Soch, ’94, chemistry. 

Assistant in the Observatory without limit of time: Willard P. 
Gerrish. 

1 Unless otherwise stated, appointments are for one year from September 1, 
1893. 
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DEATH OF FREDERICK LOTHROP AMES. 


On September 12th Mr. Ames, apparently in his usual health, took the 
Fall River steamer Pilgrim for New York. The following morning he 
was found in his stateroom dead, evidently from heart disease. Mr. 
Ames was the son of Oliver and Sarah Lothrop Ames. Born at North 
Easton, June 8, 1835, he fitted for college at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and entered Harvard with the Class of 1854. After graduating (he 
received his degree in 1855), he was a clerk in the North Easton Iron 
Works. In 1863 he became a member of the firm of Oliver Ames & 
Sons. His ability in business, and his shrewdness as a financier, drew 
him into many important enterprises; he was officially connected with 
more than fifty railroads, including the Union Pacific, the Missouri 
Pacific, the Texas Pacific, and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas ; he was 
president of several banks and trust companies. Although he served in 
the Massachusetts State Senate in 1872, he took no prominent part in 
politics. Several charitable institutions, notably the Kindergarten for the 
Blind, found in him a supporter. He married, in 1860, Miss Rebecca 
Blair, of St. Louis, Mo., by whom he had five children; the eldest, 
Oliver Ames, 2d, graduated from Harvard in 1886. Mr. Ames made a 
collection of paintings, and was an ardent floriculturist. He was the 
richest man in New England, his estate being estimated at twenty-five 
million dollars. He left no public bequests. In 1888, on the resigna- 
tion of Francis Parkinan, Mr. Ames was elected a member of the Har- 
vard Corporation. 

Editor. 
DEPARTMENTS. 


SEMITIC. 


All the courses announced for the current year are given: five courses 
in Hebrew, one in Aramaic, three and a half in Assyrian, three and a 
half in Arabic, and a half-course in Ethiopic. There is a notable gain 
in the number of students beginning the study of the Hebrew language. 
— The Semitic Conference has twenty members, and the meetings are 
held weekly on Friday afternoons, instead of fortnightly as heretofore. 
The work for the first half-year is a critical study of the Book of Ruth. 
During the past quarter of a year the Semitic Museum has received 
various additions, including a Jewish charm, Babylonian clay cones and 
stone seals, and two large cases of plaster casts from the imperial Turk- 
ish Museum at Constantinople. Among the most interesting articles 
purchased are six tiny ducks in stone, such as the Babylonians used for 
weights. — A lot of Phoenician glass objects, similar to those acquired in 
December last, has been offered to the Museum. ‘The articles are bowls, 
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vases, tear-bottles, and kohl holders, in various colors, and are said to 
come from tombs in the vicinity of Tyre. 
D. G. Lyon. 
LATIN. 


A Latin play, the Phormio of Terence, is to be presented early in 
March under the auspices of the Department. The first tentative re- 
hearsals began in October, and the preliminary arrangements have been 
made for scenery, costumes, and the like. Professor Allen has the 
music well under way, and most of the troublesome questions in regard 
to the presentation are practically solved. At the time of going to press 
no more than this could be given out, but enough had been done to give 
assurance of a worthy performance. — Meantime the work of the year has 
begun well. About two hundred and seventy-five Freshmen have elected 
reading courses. Upwards of one hundred Sophomores and others have 
chosen Latin 1 and Latin 2. Some thirty of these will undoubtedly be 
candidates for second-year honors. As regards more advanced work, 
Professor Lane has this year united in one full course selections from 
writings which were studied in as many half-courses last year — Horace’s 
Satires and Epistles, Pliny’s Letters, and Juvenal’s Satires. He gives 
his course in Plautus, Cicero, and Lucretius as usual. These two courses 
are in the regular line of work for final honor candidates, but a consider- 
able variety of work is offered and taken beside them. The customs of 
the Romans in their daily life, comparative philology, grammar, pronun- 
ciation and spelling, prose composition, the doctrines and life of Stoics in 
the first century A. D., the history of Latin poetry, the Roman religion 
and worship, — such is the list of studies open to those who know the lan- 
guage well enough to use it. In the Seminary, Professor Smith will take 
Tibullus as the basis of the Latin work. There is also a course given by 
Professor Morgan, which, by the critical study of Persius, prepares men 
for seminary work. 


C. P. Parker. 
FRENCH. 


The Academic year 1893-94 opens with a very large increase in the 
number of men electing courses in the French Department. There are 
over 1,200 choices registered, and deducting the number of men who 
choose more than one course, the actual number of individual students 
in the Department is over 1,000. An increase to the staff has been 
rendered necessary: Mr. C. H. Page, 91, one of the most brilliant 
graduates of the Department, has been appointed to an assistantship. 
The new half-course offered by Professor Bécher has drawn a large 
number of men, over 100 having enrolled in it. A voluntary course on 
methods of teaching French, offered by Professor de Sumichrast to men, 
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graduates or undergraduates, who intend to teach French, has already 
met with a large share of success. —The Department has this year taken 
an important step by voting to prepare and publish a list of Tutors in 
French approved by the Department. The best-qualified men have of 
course applied for the recognition and recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, and while no one in the College or out of it will be prevented from 
tutoring through his name not appearing on the list, it is plain that 
students, officers, and parents will prefer men officially approved. 
F. C. de Sumichrast. 


GERMAN. 


Apart from the regularly recurring substitution of certain graduate 
courses given only in alternate years, for others of the same kind, the 
programme of the German Department for 1893-94 remains practically 
unchanged. Of the twenty-six courses offered, eleven are designed to 
give the student a practical knowledge of the German language, eight (in- 
cluding one section of the Seminary) are devoted to the study of the liter- 
ature, and a like number to Germanic Philology. While the first group 
is intended primarily to furnish a general preparation for the study 
of German Literature, it includes at the same time also courses of a 
technical nature, adapted to the needs of students who wish to make a 
specialty of History, Philosophy, or the Natural Sciences. This group 
naturally claims the largest share of the enrolment, and its growth has 
been most rapid ; on the other hand, the fact that the higher courses, after 
last year’s excellent showing, are still holding their own, is sufficiently 
gratifying. The number of students enrolled in the courses of the De- 
partment is as follows: Linguistic Courses, 730; Literary Courses (pri- 
marily for undergraduates, 176, for graduates and undergraduates, 72), 
248 ; Philological Courses, 34 ; total, 1,012. To this total is to be added 
the enrolment in Course 11 (Group II), a half-course given in the 
second half-year. — Few changes in individual courses are to be noted. 
Courses 2 (Lessing), 3 (Schiller), and 4 (Goethe), have been broadened 
so as to include a general survey, from different points of view, of the 
classical period of German literature. Course 5 (General History of 
German Literature) has been assigned by a vote of the Faculty to the 
category of courses for graduates and undergraduates, and may, there- 
fore, be counted towards the degree of A.M. Course 12 (Gothic) will 
henceforth be given annually, instead of in alternate years. — In the teach- 
ing staff a change has been made which affects a part of the elementary 
work ; Mr. Coar has accepted an instructorship in another department, 
and his place has been filled by the appointment of Mr. R. Calkins, ’90, 
as instructor, and Mr. F. W. Truscott, A. M. (University of Indiana), as 
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assistant, the work formerly done by Mr. Coar being divided between 
them. — The degree of Ph. D. in Germanic Philology was conferred 
upon W. H. Carruth, A. M.,’89, who presented a thesis entitled ‘ Expres- 
sions of National Consciousness in German Literature previous to Walther 
von der Vogelweide.”” — Members of the Deutscher Verein started, last 
year, a subscription for the benefit of the Department library, securing 
pledges to the amount of $220. The greater part of this sum has 
already been received, and, together with the fund previously available, 
will enable the Department to make some much-needed additions to its 
library. 
H. K. Schilling. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


The courses of the present year, now under way, present several new 
features. To the larger elementary course, containing some 225 stu- 
dents, a smaller elementary course, given by one instructor only, instead 
of by three in succession, has been added. ‘The new course is given at 
the same hours as the other, and is specially intended for men who 
prefer a more systematically historical introduction to philosophy, instead 
of the broader and more varied outlook, and the necessarily greater 
variety of methods of work, which the combined labor of three instructors 
insures, in the older course. The new course contains about 75 men. 
Amongst the courses ‘‘ for Graduates and Undergraduates,” the course in 
German Philosophy, given by Professor Miinsterberg and Dr. Bierwirth 
in combination, promised at the opening of the term to be one of the 
most important features of the year. But the sudden and severe illness 
of Dr. Bierwirth has not only lost to the University, for what, as one 
may hope, will be a brief time, the services of a very devoted officer, but 
has made necessary the suspension of this course, to the great regret of 
all concerned. Otherwise, the new work of the year opens in promising 
fashion. The courses in Ethics and Cosmology are large and prosperous. 
The graduates are fairly numerous, and prove this year to be encour- 
agingly well-equipped for advanced work. Professor James’s Seminary 
for the psychological study of the various forms of Mental Disorder is 
largely attended, not only by men who are doing work in the Psychologi- 
eal Laboratory, but also by graduates who, as general students of’ philoso- 
phy, as theological students, or as men who otherwise intend to deal pro- 
fessionally with human nature, will have need to know, through careful 
study, something of the phenomena of psychical eccentricity and disease. 
Not only books, but, to a certain extent, actual cases of mental disorder, 
will furnish the material for study in this Seminary, although, of course, 
the work done has to be mainly founded upon reading the literature 
of the subject. Such topics as the psychological aspects of religious 
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enthusiasm, of genius, and of great historical excitements such as the 
witchcraft persecutions, form some of the special topics which have beén 
assigned to individual members of this Seminary. The new course on 
the History of Psychology is attended by a small but tolerably well-pre- 
pared company of men. The “ Metaphysical Seminary,” whose general 
topic is the development of Hegel’s System, is studying several special 
historical topics, assigned to individual members, and intended, in com- 
bination, to throw light on the general questions involved. This method, 


as will be seen, is common to all of our Seminary work. 
Josiah Royce. 


EDUCATION AND TEACHING, 


There are now twenty-five students, most of them graduates, registered 
in the courses in Education and Teaching. A new course is offered this 
year, designed especially for the most advanced students and for teachers 
now in service who are especially interested in secondary education. 
The new course is a pedagogical seminary. The object is to study the 
aims and organization of secondary schools, and, for this year, the special 
topic is “The Curriculum of the Secondary School.” The chaotic con- 
dition of our secondary school work has long been a subject for serious 
consideration ; and quite recently important action has been taken by 
the National Educational Association aiming at a clear statement of sec- 
ondary school problems and preparing the way for a possible solution of 
some of them. Abroad, in Germany and France, although secondary 
education is much better organized than in the United States, there is 
also much dissatisfaction with existing conditions. In both Germany 
and France important reform agitations have taken place. The mem- 
bers of the Pedagogical Seminary have begun their work by studying 
these educational movements at home and abroad. Later each member 
of the seminary will present a detailed report on that portion of the cur- 
riculum in which he is especially interested. This report will embody a 
discussion of the time to be devoted to the subject or subjects under con- 
sideration, of the teachers’ aims and methods in dealing with that por- 
tion of the curriculum, of the teaching resources, and the best way of 
using them, and of the best modes of testing the pupils’ progress, whether 
for teaching purposes or for promotion. Each member of the Seminary 
pursues a special investigation which deals with some topic in secondary 
education, of general interest, and which is to be presented in the form of 
a thesis before the end of the year. Some of the topics already selected 
for these theses are “The Historical Evolution of the High School 
Course of Study in the United States,” “The Aims and Organization 
of the Mechanie Arts High School,” “ The Unification of the Instruction 
in Secondary Education.” The Seminary at present comprises five 
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principals of high schools, three of them from this vicinity, two superin- 
tendents of schools, two masters in neighboring schools, and one professor 
from a Western normal school, ten in all. — In addition to the four fun- 
damental courses on Education and Teaching, special courses are also 
offered this year to teachers now in service in grammar and primary 
schools. These courses are called “ Training Courses for Teachers,” and 
are designed to meet the especial wants of grammar and primary school 
teachers in the city of Cambridge ; but their usefulness is by no means 
limited to such teachers. Recent important changes in the curriculum 
of the Cambridge Grammar Schools made desirable some special instruc- 
tion in the new subjects introduced. Last year instruction in Geography, 
Geometry, and Physics was given by members of the University Faculty 
to Cambridge grammar school teachers. During the present year the 
course in Physics will be repeated, and, in addition, a course in English 
Composition and one in Botany are offered. There is no charge for 
tuition to Cambridge teachers; others pay a fee of twenty dollars for 
each course. These courses are only incidentally courses in “ methods :” 
their chief aim is to enable teachers to acquire the scholarship which is 


the first requisite to successful work. 
Paul H. Hanus. 
FINE ARTS. 


The Department of Fine Arts suffers this year from the temporary 
absence of Professor Norton. Two half-courses are, however, offered to 
fill, in some measure, the gap thus occasioned. Mr. E. Robinson, of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, gives a half-course on the history of 
Greek art, with an introduction on the arts of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoe- 
nicia in their relation to Greek art; and Assistant Professor Moore will 
give a half-course on the history of the fine arts from the decline of the 
Roman Empire to the end of the Renaissance period. A new course by 
Mr. H. L. Warren, of Boston, on the development of architectural styles, 
with especial reference to Greek and Roman architecture, has been 
established, which, though a technical course intended primarily for stu- 
dents in the Lawrence Scientific School, is open, on consent of the in- 
structor, to undergraduates and other members of the University. The 
increase during the past few years in the numbers of students taking 
Fine Arts I has rendered it impossible for the instructor to give ade- 
quate instruction in the drawing which forms a large part of the work in 
that course. Some help was afforded two or three years ago by the 
appointment of Mr. F. J. V. Dakin as assistant instructor in drawing. 
Besides assisting at the regular hours, Mr. Dakin was present in the 


1 These three courses were proposed by Professor Hart, who was, at the 
time, a member of the Cambridge School Committee. 
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drawing-room at other stated hours on several days of each week. Many 
students were unable, however, to avail themselves of this help, having 
regular engagements in other studies during Mr. Dakin’s hours. This 
year Mr. Martin Mower has been appointed assistant instructor in 
drawing, and he is to be present in Sever 37 at all hours daily, so that 
students may avail themselves of his instruction whenever it is required. 
The Department is much in need of means to make its collection of pho- 
tographs and other materials for illustration and study readily accessible 
to students without risk of loss or injury. This collection is becoming 
large and important. Its proper administration and care will soon call 
for the constant services of a competent person. 


Charles H. Moore. 
MATHEMATICS. 


The year opens well for this Department. The first course in Calculus 
is larger than ever before, with an enrolment of ninety students. Of the 
graduate students who were here last year many have returned, while the 
newcomers are men of good ability. All of the courses offered by the 
Department, except one of the research courses, are given. Among these 
are three new lecture-courses: the Theory of Functions defined by Dif- 
ferential Equations ; the Theory of Substitution, and Linear Associative 
Algebra. This last was a subject in which Prof. Benjamin Peirce was 
deeply interested, his memoir, one of the earliest contributions to this 
subject, and which has since become classic, forms the basis of part of 
the course. — The value of the Department library and reading-room in 
Sever Hall for the more advanced students has already been mentioned 
in this Magazine. Through its means new and important works are 
rendered easily accessible to the men who need them most. The library 
is now, however, sorely in need of money, for the original fund of $200 
has been entirely exhausted. It is hoped that the efficiency of so im- 
portant an aid to the Department will not remain long impaired by lack 


of financial support. 
W. F. Osgood, ’86. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ESTABLISHMENTS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Since March, 1893, the observing station maintained by Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory at Arequipa, Peru, has been in charge of Prof. Solon 
I. Bailey. Prof. W. H. Pickering, who had been in charge of the 
station for the two previous years, returned to this country by way of 
Europe in August, having first successfully observed the solar eclipse of 
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April 16 at a station in Chile. — Professor Bailey has obtained and sent 
to Cambridge, during the last few months, many interesting photographs 
of the southern heavens. The structure of portions of the Milky Way is 
well shown on some photographs, having long exposures, taken with the 
Bache telescope. A number of variable stars of long period, and of stars 
having peculiar spectra, have also been detected by Mrs. M. Fleming 
from an examination of the photographs of stellar spectra taken with 
this instrument. The most important of these discoveries is that a new 
star of the seventh magnitude appeared about the first of July in the 
constellation Norma. The approximate position of this star for 1900 is 
in R. A. 15h. 22.2 m., Dee. 50° 14’. No trace of it appears in thirteen 
photographs of this region taken between June 6, 1889, and June 21, 
1893, and if it then existed at all, it was probably fainter than the four- 
teenth magnitude. Its spectrum, as photographed on July 10, 1893, is 
identical with that of the new star which appeared two years ago in 
the constellation Auriga. It is thus shown to be a nova and not a vari- 
able star of long period. Only twelve such stars have previously been 
discovered. — An eye-piece has been attached to the 13-inch telescope in 
such a way that the finder is dispensed with, and the motion of the tele- 
scope corrected by an image formed by its own object-glass. Remarkable 
photographs have thus been obtained of the principal clusters in the south- 
ern sky, especially » Centauri. More than seven thousand stars have 
been counted in the photographs of this cluster, and two variable stars 
have been detected in it. — Professor Bailey’s latest achievement has been 
the successful establishment of a meteorological station on the summit of 
the extinct voleano “ El Misti,” at an elevation of 19,200 feet. This 
will take the place of the station previously established on the side of 
Mt. Chachani at an elevation of 16,650 feet. The next highest station 
in the world is that in process of erection on Mt. Blanc, at a height of 
15,730 feet. — Prof. Bailey has also undertaken a series of observations of 
the zodiacal light, upon a method proposed by Professor Searle. During 
the autumn of 1892, some experiments in this method of observing were 
tried by both observers at various stations, sufficiently distant from 
Boston to escape, at least partially, the effects of electric light. — More 
recently an attempt has been made to obtain, at stations remote from 
each other, nearly simultaneous observations of the faint light called 
“‘Gegenschein,” and supposed to be connected with the zodiacal light. 
These observations are only practicable during the absence of moonlight, 
and at particular seasons of the year. During September a number of 
observations were obtained by Professor Barnard at the Lick Observa- 
tory, by Professor Searle and Mr. Reed at Strafford, Vermont, and by 
Mr. Douglass at Cambridge ; Professor Bailey probably made similar 
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observations at Arequipa. — During October additional observations 
were obtained by Professor Barnard in California, by Mr. Douglass and 
Mr. Reed at the Blue Hili Observatory and at Cambridge, and pre- 
sumably by Professor Bailey in Peru. The comparison of all these 
records, when it becomes possible, is anticipated with much interest. 


EL. C. Pickering, 8. B., ’65. 


BUSSEY INSTITUTION. 


The term opens at the Bussey with nine students in attendance. This 
class may be regarded as of a little more than the average size — taking 
one year with another. A marked point of difference between this year 
and others is that a large majority of the present class are students of 
Landscape Architecture, and that they are heavily handicapped by being 
compelled to pass much of their time in Cambridge in attendance upon 
courses of study given there which relate to their profession, viz. : — in 
the departments of Fine Arts, Engineering, Architecture, and Geology. 
They have to expend much time and strength (and some money) in the 
mere act of traveling. 


F.. H. Storer, S. B., ’55. 


THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 


The last academic year was one remarkable for active research in all 
the departments of the Chemical Laboratory. Among other investiga- 
tions, Professor Jackson’s work on the derivatives of benzol was con- 
tinued with great success, furnishing material for five papers. Two of 
these papers, published in collaboration with Dr. W. H. Warren, described 
the continuation of the systematic study of the reactions of alcoholates 
and water upon the various bromnitrobenzols ; and two others, with Mr. 
H. S. Grindley, related to chloranil and hemiacetals derived from it. 
The fifth, published in conjunction with Mr. H. N. Herman, consisted of 
a study of some interesting cases of isomerism. Professor Jackson also 
published with Dr. Warren a paper upon turmerol, the oil obtained from 
turmeric, arriving at a new opinion regarding the composition of this 
substance. — The important paper upon the new methylfurfurol and its 
derivatives, by Professor Hill and Dr. W. L. Jennings, nowa Parker Fel- 
low of the University, appeared during the course of the year, as well as 
Dr. Saunders’s paper upon certain derivatives of pyromucamid. Besides 
these, a very comprehensive work by Professor Hill and Dr. Cornelison 
upon the crotonolactones was completed before the end of June, and is 
now being printed. —The first paper upon the revision of the atomic 
weight of barium was ready for distribution in February, and the second 
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one, confirming the first, is now in the press. Besides these papers, Dr. 
Richards published one with Mr. E. F. Rogers upon the occlusion of 
gases by the oxides of metals, and another with Mr. H. G. Shaw upona 
series of cupriammonium salts. — The present year has opened with the 
largest number of students in chemical research ever enrolled in Cam- 
bridge. The gain of 50 per cent. over last year, when the number 
was larger than ever before, is very noteworthy; it augurs well for the 
activity in this most important division of the Laboratory during the 
coming winter. The absence of small rooms, where these advanced 
students might pursue their work without hindrance from others, naturally 
becomes more troublesome as the numbers increase; this lack threatens 
to handicap seriously the more precise work of the students. The poor 
ventilation of the building makes the absence of suitable accommodation 
especially unfortunate, for the gases and vapors formed by one investiga- 
tion may be very prejudicial to the accuracy of another. — The more im- 
portant elementary courses, as well as the most advanced, have shown a 
marked increase in numbers over the record for last year, while the inter- 
mediate courses have remained about the same. The increase of nearly 
25 per cent. in Chemistry 1, and over 75 per cent. in Chemistry 3, has 
caused the excessively overcrowded laboratory upon the second floor to 
overflow into the old organic laboratory on the ground floor, where a num- 
ber of students are rather unsatisfactorily accommodated. Even as it is, 
the exclusive use of the upper room by Chemistry 1 during four after- 
noons of the week seriously cramps the work of the qualitative students. 
The new organic laboratory, with its cheerful light and good ventilation, 
forms a very marked contrast to the old rooms occupied by the more ele- 
mentary men. — The corps of instructors has altered but little. Dr. W. 
D. Bancroft’s return from Germany has greatly strengthened the interest 
in chemical physics at the University, and Dr. Pfeiffer’s place as assist- 
ant in organic chemistry is filled by Mr. Dunlap. During the present 
winter Professor Cooke’s advanced course on crystal measurement is 
omitted, but no other changes have been made in the scheme of studies 


given last year. 
Theodore William Richards, ’86. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


During the year 1892-93 five graduate students were occupied in the 
Jefferson Physical Laboratory upon advanced work in Physics. Of this 
number, Mr. Arnold and Mr. Patterson completed a paper on Increasing 
the Frequency of Electrical Oscillations, which is published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science for November, 1893. Mr. Arnold is now with 
the American Bell Telephone Co., and Mr. Patterson with the West- 
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inghouse Electrical Co. Mr. Kendrick finished a paper on various 
methods of damping employed in electrical measuring instruments. This 
paper will appear during the coming year. He has accepted a position 
as instructor of Physics in the Worcester Free Institute. Myr. Campbell 
was occupied during the year in determining the amount of absorption of 
the ultra violet rays of light by the earth’s atmosphere. The year was 
largely spent in getting his apparatus in adjustment ; having received a 
traveling fellowship he is now in Germany. Mr. Hormell was engaged 
during the year in the study of the interference phenomena of light; and 
he has left Harvard to become an instructor in Physics in the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. — These men had received systematic instruction in 
Mathematics and Physics, having taken the various courses prescribed by 
the Physical Department, and were in a condition to undertake physical 
research with profit. Animated, however, by the natural desire to begin 
their career in the larger world outside the University, they have left the 
Physical Department at the time when their scientific work could be 
utilized in the field of research; and there is every reason to hope that 
their influence in this larger world will contribute to the prestige of this 
University. Every year graduate students will probably leave us in the 
same manner before they have undertaken or finished any important 
research, for the demand for trained assistants, in electrical works, and 
for teachers of Physics, prevents a professor of Physics from forming a 
school of éléves. Similar conditions also prevail in Germany, and no 
professor of Physics there or in America, however eminent, has more 
than three or four advanced students who are engaged in research. 
Indeed, I think that the statement three or four is an overstatement; 
and in several institutions research is subsidized, and is not the pure 
product of the love and devotion to science of men who remain in a 
university after their classmates are actively engaging in their professions. 
My remarks upon this subject are in a measure prompted by the obser- 
vation of a friend of this University, who maintained in a casual conver- 
sation that the Physical Laboratory should be a Plato’s Grove, where the 
professors should walk surrounded by their disciples. The success of a 
scientific foundation like the Jefferson Physical Laboratory undoubtedly 
should be gauged to a large extent by the success of the men who have 
received their training there. Under the present conditions of society, 
however, we must primarily point to the success of the teachers and tech- 
nologists who go out into the world trained by our methods, and only inci- 
dentally to the few papers which we can expect from graduates. The 
graduate student who comes to Harvard really finds such an extensive 
intellectual menu spread before him, that he rarely has the determination 
to concentrate his attention upon one course of advanced work in Physics. 
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Without this intellectual temperance he can accomplish but little in 
research. ‘The professor of Physics, therefore, who hopes to accomplish 
much scientific work cannot look to graduate students to help him. His 
chief hope must rest upon the labor of an assistant who devotes himself 


exclusively to the researches suggested to him. 
John Trowbridge, S. B., ’65. 


THE MINERALOGICAL MUSEUM. 


Although the Mineralogical Museum is without income save only a 
small annual appropriation by the University, and has depended on the 
benevolence of friends for its maintenance in its present creditable condi- 
tion, it has been fortunate, since the collection was placed in its new quar- 
ters in the University Museum, in receiving gifts of unique specimens, 
some of which have been mentioned in previous numbers of this Maga- 
zine. Since then, Mr. James A. Garland has added to the collection of 
gems the only large crystal of Hiddenite which has thus far been found — 
nearly three inches long by five eighths of an inch thick, and transparent, 
one end consisting of pure gem material. The Garland-Hamlin collec- 
tion of tourmalines has been increased by the addition of two finely col- 
ored tourmalines from a new California locality, remarkable for size and 
peculiarities of crystalline form. — We have also been indebted to Dr. 
Talmage, of Salt Lake City, who has sent us very fine examples of the 
famous giant crystals of gypsum which were recently found in southern 
Utah. These crystals are from three to four feet long and a foot or 
more in thickness, while the largest cleavage slab received measures 
nearly three feet by two, and is as clear and transparent as glass. — 
Recently Mr. John L. Gardner, 2d, presented to the cabinet a large pol- 
ished slab of superbly colored Bolton scapolite, and Mr. G. E. Ladd 
has added a large irregular mass of the same material, remarkable for its 
deep color. — By far the most interesting of the recent acquisitions is a 
huge meteorite, placed in the collection by Prof. J. P. Cooke. It is the 
largest mass (1,087 pounds) of the now famous Cajion Diablo iron, 
brought originally by Dr. A. E. Foote from Arizona. It is famous be- 
cause it contains diamonds, demonstrating beyond doubt that iron must 
be a matrix of this mysterious gem. ‘True colorless diamonds were first 
obtained from this iron by the writer in April, 1892, and the true nature 
of this inclusion has been practically demonstrated within a few weeks 
by an experiment made at the Chicago Exhibition, in which, under the 
supervision of the writer, in company with Geo. F. Kunz, and through the 
courtesy of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., rough diamonds were actually cut and 
polished by means of the powder obtained from this iron. The meteoric 
grains were found to cut diamond as readily as any other diamond pow- 
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der, and thus their nature was placed beyond question. Since so much 
work has been done upon this iron in the Mineralogical Laboratory of 
this Museum, it is particularly satisfactory that Professor Cooke’s liber- 
ality has enabled us to exhibit to the public the largest mass that is 
known, a more detailed description of which will appear elsewhere. — 
Other meteorites have been received lately, and among them a large por- 
tion of the stone which fell at Bath, South Dakota, last August. A de- 
scription of all these will appear in the “Continuation of the Harvard 
Catalogue of all Recorded Meteorites,” which will soon be issued, bring- 


ing the publication down to date. 
Oliver Whipple Huntington, ’81. 


THE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


Although there are eight more students in the three classes of the 
School this year than last, the total registration up to Nov. 8 falls 41 
short of the number in last year’s catalogue. The precise figures for the 


two years are as follows : — 
1892-93. 1893-94: 
First Year Class .... . 140 
Second Year Class. . .. . 124 
Third Year Class ..... 67 
Special Students ..... 22 


Mista, lott is oe oko s 353 


The decrease, it will be seen, is wholly in the special students, and is 
the natural and anticipated result of a new rule by which the requisites 
for admission are made the same for all applicants, whether they register 
as candidates for a degree or as special students. Formerly any one of 
good character might enter the School as a special student regardless of 
his capacity or previous training. Now to become a special student one 
who is not a graduate of a college or of some other law school must pass 
an examination in Latin, French, and Blackstone. The School’s numer- 
ical loss is more than made up by the gain in the quality of its students. 
The percentage of college graduates has risen to 77 per cent., an advance 
of 7 per cent. over last year, and as in each of the preceding two years the 
Harvard graduates are outnumbered by those of all other colleges taken 
together. It is a gratifying proof of the national character of the School 
that these graduates come from fifty-three colleges. The following col- 
leges are represented by four or more graduates: Yale 18, Amherst 13, 
Brown 13, Williams 6, Bowdoin 6, Dartmouth 5, Bates 5, Princeton 5, 
Michigan 5, Leland Stanford 5, California 4, Iowa University 4. — The 
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first year class excels all preceding classes in point of numbers, percent- 
age of college graduates, and number of graduates of colleges other than 
Harvard. A comparison of this year’s class, in these respects, with the 
corresponding class of last year is highly encouraging, viz. : — 












FIRST YEAR CLASS. 









1892-93. 1893-94. 
NO: UUOMIS 5 ws 8 te es ww oe TS 140 
No. of College Graduates ........ 118 122 
Percentage of College Graduates... . . 88 87 
No. of Graduates of other colleges than Harvard 51 70 
=. Meta 29 34 







No. of colleges represented . 





By the addition of three new one-hour courses upon the subjects of 
Insurance, Damages, and Conflict of Laws, the total amount of instruc- 
tion has been raised to 43 hours a week throughout the year. Further 
courses will doubtless be added in the near future, and it is hoped that a 
considerable number of students who can afford the time will be led to 
remain at the School for a fourth year. 

After September, 1894, the practice of admission to advanced standing 
will be discontinued, except in the case of applicants who have been 
members of some law school for at least one academic year. This 
change, which is not likely to affect appreciably the members of the School, 
is significant in two respects. It emphasizes the now prevalent opinion 
that study at a law school should precede and not follow the practical 
experience of a law office. It will also prevent students who are regis- 
tered in the undergraduate department of the College, and not in the Law 
School, from combining with their college work the First Year courses 
of the Law School. This combination is regarded by the Law Faculty 
as detrimental alike to the college student and to the School. 

James Barr Ames, 68. 

















THE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 





The Divinity School begins work this year under exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. The old dormitory, Divinity Hall, has been improved 
during the summer by the addition of a bath-room on each of the two 
lower stories and the placing of steam radiators in the halls. The Faculty 
decided last year to reserve all the rooms for Divinity students until the 
Tuesday before the opening of the university year, but in spite of all 
measures to this end it has not been possible to bring all the students 
together. At present about one half the rooms have been assigned to 
men of other academic connections. The only explanation is that it has 
been possible for Divinity students to find rooms outside even cheaper 
than those in Divinity Hall. The attractions of the Hall to students in 
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general are such that the Faculty, through its very efficient Secretary, 
the Rev. R. S. Morison, has been able to select from among the appli- 
cants such as seemed likely to prove most desirable. As regards the 
personnel of the School, the Faculty has reason to congratulate itself. 
The whole number of students is forty-seven, the largest ever reached in 
the history of the School. The most gratifying feature of this increase 
is that it takes place in the body of the candidates for the degree and 
chiefly in the lowest ranks. The Junior class numbers nineteen, of 
whom thirteen are graduates of Harvard College, and of these nine 
were members of the last graduating class. The number of resident 
graduates of this and other theological schools is less than for two 
or three years past, a decrease partly to be accounted for, perhaps, by 
the absence of the Dean, who is spending a year abroad. Other reasons 
for these changes are thus far wholly obscure. An enlarged circular of 
information, with illustrations of the buildings, was prepared for the Uni- 
versity exhibit at Chicago, and copies of this were sent to all students 
graduating from theological schools in this country. Necessary delay in 
sending this circular has made it impossible to say at present that any 
result has been obtained from this action. In the absence of the Dean 
a part of his work has been given to Professor Russell, of Williams Col- 
lege. ‘The department of Homileties will be strengthened during the year 
by the addition of several short courses of lectures on different aspects of 
the preacher’s profession by the Hon. George S. Hale, the Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, the Rev. Washington Gladden, and the Rev. J. H. Vincent. 
E. Emerton, ’71. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Registrations this year have been somewhat more delayed than usual, 
so that it has not been possible to judge fairly till now of the comparative 
numbers in the classes of last and this year. The early reports of the 
numbers this year gave the impression that the School was to be much 
reduced in size. It now proves, however, that, exclusive of graduates, 
the total number in all classes exceeds last year’s figure. There has been a 
gain in the numbers of the upper classes and a falling off in the entering 
class. ‘The new names in last year’s entering class numbered 135 against 
114 this year. This number will be slightly increased before December. 
The reduced number — twenty-one less than last year —in the entering 
class is to be accounted for by the fact that last year’s first class with 
which it is compared was unusually large, and furthermore by the fact 
that the hard times this year have without doubt deterred many from 
entering. That this latter is a real cause seems to be indicated by the 
fact that twenty-nine men who passed the entrance examinations have 
not registered. Of the 114 new men, thirty-four have college degrees 
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and sixteen others have taken partial college courses. The Faculty is 
changed this year by the withdrawal of Drs. Cheever, Mixter, and 
Howell, and by the addition of Dr. James J. Putnam, Professor of 
Diseases of the Nervous System, and Dr. Franklin Dexter, Demonstrator 
of Anatomy. — Early in September about one hundred members of the 
Pan-American Medical Congress visited Boston, and the Medical Faculty 
took the opportunity to demonstrate to them the laboratory and clinical 
advantages of our School. 

The accompanying circular has been sent out from the Bacteriological 
Laboratory and is self-explanatory. The effort is to be made to find out 
how many, if any, of the cases of mild sore-throat occurring in private 
practice are in fact diphtheria; for if such cases occur, they are of 
course those which, being unsuspected, might be especially active sources 
of infection. That such cases may occur, all experimental evidence tends 
to show : — 

“Tt is desired to secure information as to how many cases of mild 
sore-throat are or are not diphtheritic. This can only be done by bac- 
teriological examination of cases in private practice, and your codperation 
in securing evidence upon the point would be very valuable. Nutrient 
materials and directions for making the cultures will be furnished at this 
laboratory every afternoon except Sundays, between three and four 
o'clock, and at other times by special appointment. The cultures will be 
carried on and the examination concluded without further trouble to 
you, and a report will be sent to you as soon as the work is finished. If 
you are willing to help in the investigation we shall be very glad to 
receive a notice to that effect, and further instruction as to methods will 


be given you.” 


C. P. Worcester, ’83. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
A prosperous year has opened for this School. There are now 61 stu- 
dents in attendance, an increase of nine over last year, as the following 
figures indicate: In the third year class are 18 registered, in the second 
year 13, and in the first year 30. — The students have begun work more 
promptly than heretofore, and a larger number of patients have applied 
for relief at the infirmary than has been customary so early in the term. 
This proves of great advantage to the students. The fact that each stu- 
dent is assigned a chair and ean operate every day upon the patients, is 
rapidly impressing itself upon the public, and students are coming to Har- 
vard especially on this account. While maintaining the highest possible 
standard for the scientific training of the student, the Faculty will spare 
no pains to improve the clinical and practical opportunities in every de- 
partment. — The exhibition of the School at the World’s Fair has served 
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a good purpose. It attracted much attention, and many descriptive pam- 
phlets were taken, with evident interest, by visitors. The display was 
unique in its character, and not exceeded in its excellence or extent. — 
Dr. J. W. Whitney, of Honolulu, brought to the World’s Columbian 
Dental Congress a collection of skulls of the ancient Hawaiians. They 
were found by himself in the lava caves in the island of Hawaii, which 
were used by this people for a burial-place. The teeth in the skulls 
show that this ancient race were afflicted with all the dental diseases to 
which modern humanity is heir. This valuable collection, consisting of 
twenty-four skulls, was secured for the museum, and is now in its cases. — 
The facilities of the mechanical laboratory have been much increased 
during the vacation, and will now easily accommodate the larger number 
of students. The new ward-room, fitted up last spring, has proved its 
usefulness again this year, and it will be occupied by other patients who 


have already engaged for operations. 
Thomas Fillebrown. 


VETERINARY. 

The School of Veterinary Medicine enters upon the eleventh year of 
its existence with a very encouraging outlook. The financial year just 
passed shows, notwithstanding the very great increase in expenses which 
was undertaken towards the close of 1892, that the Department as a 
whole, Hospital and School, paid a small surplus over all expenses. ‘The 
number of students registered for this year is fifty ; and there is very 
great evidence that American veterinarians are beginning highly to 
appreciate the work which has been so faithfully done here, towards 
placing the science of Comparative Medicine upon a plane more nearly 
equal with that of European countries. The standard of the entrance 
examinations has been carefully and conscientiously maintained up to 
the full limit of its demands, which are considerably greater than those 
of any similar institution upon this side of the water; and the School 
requires a residence of three years, of about nine months each, —as 
against usual requirements of the sort of two years of about five and one 
half months each. These two facts, together with the increase in stu- 
dents of late years, show, as clearly perhaps as anything can show at 
this early day, a general appreciation of the effort of the University to 
establish a school in a science which, although long since recognized 
abroad, and put there upon its proper footing by government support, 
had no standing whatever here. There are now twenty-three instructors 
in the School, each of whom is in receipt of a salary, and all of whom 
are men of experience in teaching and in their profession. For several 
years it has been the practice to have a more or less formal beginning to 
the regular exercises of the year, which included an address to its stu- 
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dents. This address, this year, was made by President Eliot; next year 
it will be made by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, of the Board of Over- 
seers. ‘The School still occupies the premises upon Village St., Boston, 
with which it began its experimental life in 1882. These premises are, 
necessarily, so small that it has been impossible to meet, without consid- 
erable embarrassment, the growth of business which has come to us both 
in the Hospital and in the School. Every endeavor is, however, being 
made to meet these requirements; and to this end frequent alterations 
have been made in the Hospital, although at the expense of crowding 
more and more the room for patients. Recently it has been found neces- 
sary to hire a portion of an adjoining house, and to alter it over for pur- 
poses of the School. It seems almost impossible that we shall be able 
to go along very much further without, perhaps in a similar way to this, 
making some further additions for lecture-room and laboratory accom- 
modations. While this sort of new accommodation is possible to us, and 
reasonably effective, we are now at the extent of our limit as to further 
Hospital accommodations. It seems almost a pity that a department of 
so great a university as Harvard, and one which is in such a flourishing 
condition, should be obliged to conduct its affairs in buildings which are 
so totally inadequate, and which belong to so many different individuals. 
Charles P. Lyman. 


SCHOOLS’ EXAMINATION BOARD. 


CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 3, 1893. 
To the Faculty of Arts and Sciences : — 

The Schools’ Examination Board of Harvard University presents here- 
with a report of its work for the past academic year. Under the direc- 
tion of the Board nine schools were examined. Some of these schools 
asked for a complete examination, 7. e., an examination covering the six 
Departments named in the circular of the Board, viz., Classics, Mathe- 
maties, Science, History, English, other modern languages, while some of 
the schools applied for a partial examination. . . . [The schools exam- 
ined were the Peekskill (N. Y.) Military Academy ; Watertown (Mass.) 
High School; Milton (Mass.) Academy; Groton (Mass.) School; St. 
Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass.; Roxbury (Mass.) Latin School ; 
Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H.; Salem (Mass.) Classical and High 
School; Miss Rideoute’s School, Boston. ] 

. - - Six of the nine schools examined applied for a complete exami- 
nation. . . Twenty different examiners were employed, of whom all but 
one were professors or instructors of Harvard University. Of these 
twenty examiners two examined four different schools, six examined 
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three different schools, eight examined three different schools, and four 
examined one school each. Each examiner required from one to three 
days for the examination of each school. On his return from a school, 
each examiner made a full report in writing to the Board. On the basis 
of these reports the report of the Schools’ Examination Board was pre- 
pared and transmitted to each school. 

It will be observed that some of the most important secondary schools 
in the country are among the schools that have availed themselves of the 
examinations offered by the Board. It will be noticed also that the ex- 
aminations were not asked for by one class of schools only, but that all 
classes of secondary schools, viz., public high schools, endowed schools 
and academies, and private schools, are represented on the list. 

The Board was obliged to decline to examine two schools which applied 
for examination, viz., the Chelsea High School, and the Mount Hermon 
School, Franklin Co., Mass., and also was obliged to decline a preposed 
application of the Lynn Classical High School and of the Woburn High 
School, because the applications or inquiries of these schools were re- 
ceived too late in the year. 

Pau H. Hanus, 
Sec. Schools’ Examination Board. 


CONANT HALL. 


Early in September ground was broken for Conant Hall, the new dormi- 
tory, which is situated on the corner of Oxford and Everett Streets. It 
is 163 feet long and 49 feet wide. It has four stories and a plain hipped 
roof. Eight circular bays rise through the entire height of the building, 
four on Oxford Street and four on the rear. It has one entrance, on 
Oxford Street, with an outside granite platform, eight feet deep and 
fifteen feet wide, flanked by stone buttresses. From this platform there 
is one step into a vestibule, and thence up a broad flight of marble steps 
to the corridor, which extends the entire length of the building, the cor- 
ridor being seven feet in width. There is a large central staircase which 
is situated next the entrance, and extends up through the building. 

On the first story there are eleven suites of two rooms each, and a jan- 
itor’s room, also a bathroom and lavatory opposite the staircase. Each 
of the other stories contains eleven suites of rooms, a single room, and a 
bathroom and lavatory. Each suite consists of a study 14 & 15 feet and 
a bedroom 9 X 15 feet. Each study has an open fireplace and window- 
seat. There is a closet in connection with each bedroom, and one open- 
ing from each study. A coal-closet for every suite opens from the 
corridor. 
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Each bath-room is fitted up with three shower baths, with dressing 
lockers, sink, ete. All the bath-rooms are to be waterproof, the walls to 
be lined with white marble, with partitions seven feet high of the same 
material, and floors of asphalt. 

There is one lift. The corridors, vestibule, and staircase throughout 
the building are to be fireproof. The walls are to be faced with light 
buff brick, with a polished black marble base. The floor in the corridors 
will be granolithic. The vestibule and space between the vestibule and 
marble stairs will have an English red terra-cotta tile floor. The staircase 
is to be iron, with rubber treads. The partition walls between the rooms 
are to be fireproof, made of terra-cotta blocks plastered. Ceilings will 
be covered with iron lath and plastered. All of the rooms will have 
hardwood floors. The wood finish is to be of quartered oak. The 
building will be lighted by gas. Corridors are to be heated by steam. 
The exterior walls are to be red brick with trimmings of buff Amherst 
sandstone. A copper cornice and a slate roof will complete the building. 

Edwin Conant, by whose bequest this Hall is built, was born in Ster- 
ling, Mass., August 20, 1810. He studied at Leicester Academy, en- 
tered Harvard at the age of fifteen, and graduated in 1829. In 1830-31 
he attended lectures at the Law School. In 1832 he was admitted to 
the bar in Worcester County, and after practicing a year in Sterling, he 
removed to Worcester, where he resided for nearly sixty years. He was 
prominent not only as a lawyer, but as a citizen. In 1835 he delivered 
an address at the dedication of the new Town Hall at Worcester ; the 
following year he gave the Fourth of July oration at Leominster ; he was 
president, in 1844, of the Worcester Clay Club; in 1862 he sided with 
the “ People’s Party,” and later supported the Democratie party. He 
was twice married: (1) October 8, 1833, to Maria Estabrook, of Royal- 
ston, who died August 22, 1848 ; (2) January 29, 1850, to Eliza Sum- 
ner Wheeler, daughter of Theophilus Wheeler, Register of Probate for 
Worcester County. Mr. Conant died March 2, 1891, being then the 
oldest member of the Worcester County bar. In 1886 he gave a library 
building to his native town, Sterling, and bequeathed to it most of his 
own books. His residence, on State Street, Worcester, he left to the 
Natural History Society of that city, which now occupies it. The bulk 
of his estate, amounting to $100,000, he bequeathed to Harvard College. 

The Treasurer of the University furnishes the following statement of 
Mr. Conant’s bequest: In the residuary clause of Mr. Conant’s will he 
gives the remainder to the College “for the general uses and purposes of 
said Institution, to be applied in such Department thereof, and in such 
way and manner, as the Corporation shall deem wise and expedient 
for most efficiently promoting the welfare, the growth, and the usefulness 
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of the College.” “It being understood that should the sum herein 
bequeathed be of sufficient magnitude, I should prefer the same to be 
devoted to the erection of a building for the College needs and purposes, 
to be called the Conant Building, in memorial of the love I bear my Alma 
Mater.” Under this provision the College has received, in cash, and in 
securities converted into cash, the sum of $95,965.91, and has unsold 
securities of a probable value of $1,100 more. The College has also 
received specific legacies of $5,000 for the unrestricted use of the Divin- 
ity School, and $27,700 for “the benefit and increase of the College 
Library,” and has a contingent interest in several trusts established under 


the will. 
jditor.> 


HARVARD’S GREETING TO MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


The following is a copy of the congratulatory letter sent last month to 
Manchester New College, a non-sectarian divinity school like our own, 
on the occasion of its removal into a new building in Oxford. Professor 
C. C. Everett was the bearer of the letter, and represented the Univer- 
sity at the dedicatory exercises. 


Vniversitas Harvardiana Novo Conlegio Mancuniensi Oxon. S. D. 
Si recte dicitur L1BERTATIS nomine nihil esse auditu dulcius, sane haud 
quicquam est in quo magis libertas cupienda est quam in studiis Re- 
LIGIONIS et in cognitione contemplationeque earum rerum sempiterna- 
rum quibus cognitis levamur superstitione, bona spe fruimur, liberamur 
mortis metu. Et penitus haec intellegebat vir ille pia memoria dignissi- 
mus qui abhine paulo amplius annos ducentos parvae scholae fundamenta 
posuit a quibus exiguis perductum initiis Conlegium vestrum, duce eadem 
cogitationis libertate, et constantiae et fidelitatis fructum nune capit. His 
enim diebus in novam domum e vetere migratis aedificatam hae in urbe 
quam maioribus vestris, nisi in quandam servitutem mentis redactis, 
habitare non licuit; sed tamen ut in vetere sic in hac nova domicilium 
suum habebit eadem libertas. Gaudemus igitur nos quoque fortuna vestra 
et decet gaudere; sic enim maiores nostri dilexerunt libertatem illam ut 
domo profugi his in locis eo tempore silvestribus atque incultis sedem 
quaesierint in qua liberae essent suae cuique cogitationes atque studia. 
Nobis autem posteris suis multa et bona exempla prodiderunt, ex quibus 
maxima haec habemus, omnia ad conscientiam referre, in omnibus rebus 


1 For the description of Conant Hall I am indebted to Mr. C. A. Coolidge, 
81, of Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, the architects of the building. The bio- 
graphical facts have been furnished by the Rev. Samuel May, Secretary of the 
Class of ’29. 
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veritatem neque opinionem respicere. Stat igitur in scuto nostro in- 
scripta illa VERITAS quam unicam dominam nos aeque vobiscum sequi- 
mur, tiv dAnOeav bd’ is oidels wurore EBAGBn. 

Itaque vobis hoc artissimo vinculo nobiscum coniunctis quia non omnes 
adesse possumus has ferias concelebraturi legavimus e nostro numero 
virum apud nos carissimum Carolum Carroll Everett, Sacrosanctae Theo- 
logiae professorem et Ordinis Theologici decanum, qui nostro nomine 
vobis felicitatem vestram gratuletur. Et precamur ut vobis liceat quam 
institistis viam prospere tenere; nondum enim, ut aiunt, occupata est 
Veritas : multum ex illa etiam futuris relictum est. Valete. 

Data Cantabrigia a. d. xviii Kalendas Octobres a. c10-10-CCC-LXXXXIII 

Carotvs-Gvi. Exiot, Praeses. 


A FAMILY OF HARVARD GRADUATES. 


The following data were deemed sufficiently interesting to be tabulated for 
the Harvard Exhibit at the World’s Fair. — Eprror. 

At Commencement Dinner, in June, 1892, President Eliot stated that 
for eight generations, since 1642, there had been Saltonstalls at Harvard 
College. He might have added that the list in the Quinquennial shows 
for seven generations a regular descent from father to son; also that all 
the Saltonstalls in this list belong to one family. This is certainly a unique 
record. But there are probably other families of graduates that can trace 
back their college lineage for more than two centuries through the female 
line, though perhaps not to so early a date as 1642. 

Such is the Ware family. Henry Ware, 1785, married Mary, daughter 
of Jonas Clark, 1752; Mrs. Clark was the daughter of Nicholas Bowes, 
1725; Mrs. Bowes was the daughter of John Hancock, 1689; Mrs. 
Hancock was the daughter of Thomas Clark, 1670. 

The descendants of Henry Ware have therefore a continuous line of 
five generations of ancestors, graduates of the College; and as sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of Henry and Mary Ware have been 
graduates, the line now includes eight generations : — 


. Thomas Clark, 1670. 
. Elizabeth Clark = John Hancock, 1689. 
. Lucy Hancock = Nicholas Bowes, 1725. 
. Lucy Bowes = Jonas Clark, 1752. 
. Mary Clark = Henry Ware, 1785. 
. Henry Ware, 1812. 
John Fothergill Waterhouse Ware, 1838. 
William Rotch Ware, 1871. 


The last three names represent the elder branch. 
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It is but just that credit should be given to these women for keeping 
up the connection between their family and the College. They could 
not become graduates themselves; but they did the next best thing, — 
they married graduates, and saw that their daughters did so also. 

The connection with Harvard College of the more recent generations of 
the family has been close and extensive. Henry Ware, 1785, had six sons, 
all graduates. Of twenty grandsons, fifteen were graduates. Including 
two members of the Class of 1893, there are twelve great-grandsons 
in the list. The oldest great-great-grandson expects to graduate with 
the Class of 1900. Five of Henry Ware’s daughters were married ; all 
wedded graduates. Their example was followed by two granddaughters ; 
a third married a graduate of the Divinity School. Three great-grand- 
daughters have already married graduates. 

The following list shows the names of thirty-three descendants of 
Henry Ware, 1785, their class in College, and their relationship to him 
and to each other : — 

1. 1812 Henry Ware ; son. 

2. 1813 John Ware ; son. 

3. 1816 William Ware ; son. 

4, 1834 Charles Eliot Ware ; son. 

5. 1838 George Frederick Ware ; son. 

6. 1838 John Fothergill Waterhouse Ware ; son of (1). 

7. 1840 Joseph Henry Allen ; grandson ; son of Joseph Allen, ’11. 
8. 1842 Thornton Kirkland Ware ; son. 

9. 1842 Thomas Prentiss Allen ; grandson ; brother of (7). 
10. 1843 Henry Ware ; son of (3). 
11. 1850 John Ware ; son of (2). 

12. 1851 William Francis Allen ; grandson ; brother of (7). 

13. 1851 Edward Henry Hall ; grandson ; son of Edward B. Hall, ’20. 
14. 1852 William Robert Ware ; son of (1). 

15. 1852 Robert Ware ; son of (2). 

16. 1853 William Ware Hall ; grandson ; brother of (13). 

17. 1854 George Putnam ; grandson ; son of George Putnam, ’26. 

18. 1862 Charles Pickard Ware ; son of (1). 

19. 1865 Frederic Ware ; son of (3). 

20. 1869 Henry Ware Putnam ; grandson ; brother of (17). 

21. 1871 William Rotch Ware ; son of (6). 
22. 1873 Arthur Lovell Ware ; son of (6). 

23. 1874 Richard Minot Allen ; son of (7). 
24. 1876 Charles Eliot Ware ; son of (8). 
25. 1877 Gardner Weld Allen ; son of (7). 
26. 1880 Russell Carpenter Allen ; son of (7). 
27. 1880 Robert Winsor ; great-grandson ; son of Frederick Winsor, ’51. 
28. 1882 William Lowell Putnam ; son of (17). 
29. 1891 Charles Russell Lowell Putnam ; son of (17). 
VOL. 11. — NO. 6. 17 
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30. 1892 Joseph Allen ; great-grandson ; son of Edward A. H. Allen. 
31. 1892 James Lowell Putnam ; son of (17). 

32. 1893 Frederick Winsor ; brother of (27). 

33..1893 Henry Ware ; son of (18). 

It will be seen that since the academical year 1830-31, a period of 
sixty-three years, only eleven College catalogues have appeared without 
containing at least one of the names in this list. In some years five 
names, in one year six names, have appeared at once. 

The facts concerning this family are given in the hope that members 
of other families may be moved to furnish similar information. 

Charles P. Ware, ’62. 






COMMUNICATIONS. 






DEFECTIVE TRAINING IN ENGLISH. 


To the Editor of the Graduates’ Magazine : — 

As the teaching of English is at present so prominent in educational 
discussions, will you kindly allow me a few words in your valuable mag- 
azine, regarding the influence of the college requirements in English 
upon high-school work in that line ? 

First, it may be observed that English Literature and English Compo- 
sition are two distinct lines of study; as distinct and different in their 
aims as any two studies in high-school courses. That good literature has 
a healthful influence on one’s composition is undoubtedly true, but other 
studies have the same, some of them even to a greater extent. As I look 
at it, the chief aim in teaching literature is to cultivate a taste that will 
accompany the pupil from school, and lead him to a humanistic employ- 
ment of his leisure time; the aim in teaching composition is to cultivate 
facility in clearly and correctly expressing thoughts that are ripe in the 
mind for expression. 

The College requirements in English have brought about in high schools 
a confusion in these aims, or, rather, have consolidated the two studies 
into one that accomplishes the object of neither. 

The literature specified is read with the purpose, always prominent in 
the pupil’s mind, of cutting it up into composition lengths for reproduc- 
tion, paraphrasing, or reviewing. The composition is supposed to be in 
the “ pupil’s own language,” but in fact is an ill-sorted mixture of frag- 
ments of the author’s sentences, and the pupil’s crudities that show a 
struggle with ideas feebly comprehended, the whole larded here and there 
with a mouthful or two of striking phrases caught from the teacher, or 
some critique. There is little natural or commendable in either the style 
or matter of such a production. Why should there be? The pupil is 
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trying to express thoughts with which for the present he should be deal- 
ing as a recipient only, leaving it for time and a wider reading to ripen 
them into something worth uttering if circumstances call for it. 

Second, the pupil’s mind is directed towards an unnatural end. Not 
one in a hundred of our high-school scholars will ever become critics. 
They will read merely as a pleasant pastime, and whether they read good 
literature or not depends largely on the pleasure they experience in their 
study of it in the high school. This pleasure they cannot experience in 
the drudgery of such essay-writing. 

Third, the selections required furnish no opportunity for a systematic 
and progressive study of the growth and essential features of good lit- 
erature. 

When I have asked teachers why they do not follow a more system- 
atic and progressive course of reading, they reply that there is or may 
be a pupil going to college, and as they cannot have two distinct courses 
in English literature they give all the college requirements. 

I submit this for the purpose of raising the question whether it is not 
time carefully to reconsider this whole question. 


J. W. MacDonald. 


SroneHAM, Mass. 
HARVARD ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine : — 

In the recent discussions regarding the preparation of candidates for 
the college entrance examination, the question has been asked whether 
this examination does not “act as an omnipresent incubus upon all 
correct preparatory education” and “tend to make skill in the art of 
cramming supplant the art of education.” 

This is undoubtedly true of the Harvard requirements for admission 
as they were twenty years ago, and of those of nearly all other colleges 
as they are to-day. Such requirements as these are admirably adapted 
to foster cramming, and indeed to prohibit anything else. But any one 
who examines the requirements of Harvard as they have been for at 
least fifteen years will, in my judgment, be led to a very different con- 
clusion. 

In Greek and Latin, for instance, the candidate is required to show, 
not that he has committed to memory a quantity of facts about Greek 
and Latin, and the English meaning of certain definite passages of par- 
ticular authors, but that he has a practical working knowledge of these 
languages, so that he can read correctly, and with reasonable ease and 
speed, passages of average difficulty which he has never before seen. 
How is it possible to prepare a boy by cramming for such an exam- 
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ination as that? There is no examination in the isolated facts of Greek 
and Latin grammar —an antiquated absurdity still adhered to at most 
colleges. Facts, of course, he must know — such as the meaning of the 
various inflectional forms, and of a good many words, the way in which 
words are derived from one another, the main principles of syntax, and 
soon. But he must also know how to use his facts and to reason from 
them. In short, he must have been taught, as President Eliot puts it, 
“to observe carefully, record correctly, infer justly, and express clearly.” 
And this is equally true of the examinations in German, French, Math- 
ematics, History, and Science. The student must be trained in power to 
do things, and not spend his time in the mere acquisition of facts. 

In preparing his pupils on these lines the teacher will be doing a really 
scientific piece of work, and training all their mental muscles, so to speak, 
instead of merely developing their memory alone at the expense of every 
other faculty, as was the universal practice thirty years ago. The 
amount of work to be done, and the manner of doing it, are left entirely 
to his own taste and judgment. He has it in his power, by working in 
his own way, to bring out the best that is in his pupils, to rouse in them 
a genuine enthusiasm for their work, and to make their preparation for 
college just what it ought to be —a pleasure and a delight, instead of a 
dull, monotonous grind. Above all, he must train them to use their wits 
and to be careful to get things right at the first trial. Thus and only 
thus can he make their preparatory studies a real preparation for the 
higher work of the University. 

In conclusion, I believe that, whatever may be the reason why students 
go to Harvard no better prepared than they do, the fault does not lie in 
the character of the present college entrance examinations. They are 
the only ones I know of that leave the teacher the freedom he ought to 
have in order to work to the best advantage. Far from fostering cram- 
ming, they render it absolutely useless. And to a teacher who is alive 
to his opportunity, and desirous to do the best possible work in his line, 
so far from being an incubus they are an inspiration. 

Ambrose C. Richardson, ’73. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
STUDENT LIFE. 


THE RECEPTION TO NEW STUDENTS. 


The excellent custom of holding a formal reception to new members 
of the University on the first Monday evening of the term was followed 
this year. A large number of Freshmen and Specials assembled in San- 
ders Theatre, where Professor Shaler, as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, welcomed them, and introduced various speakers. President 
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Eliot spoke on the ideals which life at Harvard fosters, — truth-seeking, 
independence of thought, moderation, gentlemanliness. Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, of the Corporation, vouched for the healthiness of Cambridge ; 
Moorfield Storey, representing the Board of Overseers, impressed upon 
the new-comers the fact that during their four years in college they 
would discover their faculties and largely determine their character; the 
Rev. F. G. Peabody described the religious life ; Professor Taussig laid 
stress on the value of discipline ; Col. W. A. Bancroft, Mayor of Cam- 
bridge, gave a brief address, printed below; Maynard Ladd, ’94, Presi- 
dent of the Crimson, and B. G. Waters, 94, Captain of the Eleven, 
spoke respectively of the intellectual and the athletic side of undergradu- 
ate life. After the speaking, light refreshments were served in Memo- 
rial Hall. 
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Mayor Bancroft’s Address. 

Colonel Bancroft, who was sitting in the audience, was introduced as 
the most famous stroke oar that Harvard ever had, a man who had be- 
come the ablest militia officer in Massachusetts, fit to succeed the men of 
’61, and who now, as Chief Magistrate of Cambridge, was laboring faith- 
fully in the cause of good government. He spoke substantially as fol- 
lows : — 

“Mr. Chairnian, President Eliot, Gentlemen: As the evening draws 
to a close it may not be out of place for you to make the acquaintance of 
a municipal officer. It has sometimes happened in the past that your 
predecessors have met officers of the city under circumstances so different 
from the present that the meetings were not so cordial as I trust this one 
is on your part and as it certainly is on mine. But I am aware that the 
more sensible notions of deportment which now prevail, make entirely 
unnecessary any warning or even a suggestion that your conduct be such 
as to keep you out of the hands of the police. I welcome you to a muni- 
cipality even older than is the venerable society which you have recently 
joined. The distinguished representative of the Corporation [Dr. Wal- 
cott] has told you of its healthfulness, and, having been assured on this 
point, it may be that you will take but little further interest in the nature 
of the surroundings in the midst of which this society has become honored 
and honorable. I beg you, therefore, to allow me to leave the subject of 
the city, and to speak to you as a graduate, the most recent, I think, 
— with possibly one or two exceptions, — of those who address you to- 
night. As you must have concluded when you saw Professor Shaler go 
to the place where I was sitting, I have had no time to arrange any ex- 
tended observations, and this very fact may be a recommendation. Yet, 
as I sat there listening to the valued counsel of the President and of the 
other gentlemen to whom you also have listened, two words came to me, 
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and I desire to urge them upon your attention. The first is discrimina- 
tion. You have come here as to a feast with viands abundant and 
tempting. You cannot, however, take everything that is offered you. 
You must make a selection. But be careful not to take too much of 
one thing. Specifically, I have in mind athletics. I would have every 
one of you, whether he is to be a member of a university team, of a 
class team, or of his own individual team, take at least an hour or per- 
haps two hours a day of athletic exercise. So much is essential to bodily 
health and mental vigor. Let me warn you, though, against taking any 
more time for this purpose. Don’t forget that athletic exercise is a 
means and not an end. Make the proportion right. I speak whereof I 
know, as these gentlemen on the platform could tell you, and I want you 
to get from the University all you can; but you must discriminate. 
Don’t do one thing to the exclusion of others for which you came here. 
Have a plan and follow it. You come here, my friends, I doubt not, for 
manly good fellowship, for intellectual advancement, for a high standard 
of living. So much for yourselves ; but there is something else, and this 
brings me to the other word, responsibility. The society which you 
have joined has had a glorious past, and I am sure you wish for it an 
equally glorious future. But remember that you are now intrusted with 
the good name of Harvard. For what it is to be in the future, whether 
for good or for ill, you, each of you, will share the responsibility. No, 
indeed, sir, dishonorable methods must not be used in athletics, nor in 
anything else here. Harvard men have won successes without them, 
and without them Harvard men will win again. Keep your responsi- 
bility always in mind. You are Harvard men now. You must do your 
part. Work for yourselves wisely; but, while you stay in Cambridge, 
and after you leave it, remember your new obligation. My friends, I 
wish you God speed.” 
CLASS DAY OFFICERS. 

The Senior Class met in Upper Massachusetts on October 16, to choose 
officers for Class Day. H. A. Cutler acted as chairman and R. B. Beals 
as secretary of the meeting. Edward Kennard Rand, of Watertown, was 
chosen Class Secretary ; he was the second ’94 man to be taken into the 
Phi Beta Kappa, has been a member of the Signet and O. K., and an 
editor of the Harvard Monthly. Bertram Gordon Waters, of Boston, was 
chosen First Marshal; he is Captain of the Eleven, has rowed on the 
Varsity Crew, and been a prominent player on the Football Team. 
Marshall Newell, of Great Barrington, was elected Second Marshal by 
acclamation ; he has played on the Eleven and rowed on the Crew for 
several years. George Cabot Lee, Jr., of Brookline, President of the 
Class, was made Third Marshal; he played on his Class Eleven, and is 
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a member of several clubs and societies. Out of five candidates for Ora- 
tor Herbert Conrad Lakin, of Worcester, was successful; he belongs to 
the Phi Beta Kappa, the Signet, and O. K., has been an editor of the 
Crimson, has been twice on the Mott Haven team, and was one of Har- 
vard’s representatives in the joint debate with Yale last year. John Rath- 
bone Oliver, of Albany, N. Y., was chosen Poet by acclamation ; he was 
in the first eight of the Phi Beta Kappa, is President of the Harvard 
Monthly, and belongs to the O. K. and Signet. Henry Copley Greene, 
of Boston, was elected Odist over four competitors; he is a member of 
the O. K. For Ivy Orator there were seven candidates, Henry Chouteau 
Dyer, of St. Louis, Mo., being elected ; he is an editor of the Lampoon 
and a member of the Pi Eta. The Chorister is Bulkeley Wells, of Rox- 
bury. The Class Day Committee consists of Russell Bowditch Beals, of 
Brookline, René Evans Paine, of Boston, and Maynard Ladd, of New 
York city. The Class Committee is Lincoln Davis, of Boston, Captain 
of the Crew, George Arthur Gray, of Fall River, and Howard Atherton 
Cutler, of Waltham. The Photographic Committee comprises Adalbert 
Harding, of Cambridge, William Charles Mackie, of Boston, and Carroll 
Taney Bond, of Baltimore, Md. The Class voted to wear the cap and 
gown, and to sing “ Fair Harvard” at the Tree, on Class Day. 


THE HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


The year 1892-93 was the most prosperous which the Codperative 
Society has had. The total business of the Society, that is to say, the 
total sales made at the store in Dane Hall, had amounted to about 
$95,000 in 1891-92, and increased to $107,000 in 1892-93. The num- 
ber of members rose from 1,299 to 1,484. The stock on hand had been 
about $11,500 at the close of 1891-92, and was about $12,500 at the 
close of 1892-93. The total profits on the business in 1892-93, after 
paying all expenses and making a reasonable allowance for depreciation 
of stock carried over, amounted in round numbers to $7,500. Of this 
total, in accordance with the usual custom, one third has been kept and 
added to the Society’s capital, and two thirds, or the round sum of 
$5,000, will be divided among the members. This division takes place in 
proportion to the purchases made by the members, of which a record is 
kept. The dividend checks were sent to members in October, as soon as 
the directory giving their addresses was published. The ratio of expense 
in carrying on the business was virtually the same in the two years. In 
1891-92 the total expenses were 9.85 per cent. of the sales ; in 1892-93, 
9.92 per cent. There is a tradition that a codperative store is in danger 
if its expenses exceed ten per cent. of the business. While no general rule 
of this sort can be applied off-hand to any particular establishment, whose 
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conditions may make a smaller expense-ratio possible or a larger one 
inevitable, it is gratifying that the expenses of the Harvard Society fall 
below the traditional line. 

For the first month of the year 1893-94, the business so far showed a 
gain over the business of the corresponding period of 1892. There was, 
however, a curious incident in the business of the first days of the present 
year. The Thursday, Friday, Saturday of the opening week of the 
academic year are of course very busy days at the Society’s store, the 
sales of books and stationery being very heavy. During these days in 
the current year there was a very marked falling off in the sales as com- 
pared with the corresponding days in 1892, — an inauspicious opening 
for the business year. But, curiously enough, in the next week this dif- 
ference was more than made up, the sales of the second week showing so 
large an increase over the corresponding week last year as not only to 
make good the loss of the first week, but to leave a very substantial net 
gain. For some reason or other the college public had this year shifted 
its purchases from the very first days of the term to the second week of 
the term. Since the second week, the business of the Society has shown 
a steady gain over that of last year. 

F. W. Taussig, 79. 


NOTES. 
The officers of the Andover Club are G. R. Noyes, ’94, President; A. 


Foster, Sp., Vice-President ; G. C. Christian, 95, Secretary and Treas- 
urer.— The Harvard members of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew have 
elected F. P. Gulliver, 2 G., Director, and H. E. Addison, 96, Secretary. 
— During the autumn, Prof. J. H. Thayer had a voluntary Bible class 
every Tuesday evening in Holden Chapel. About thirty men attended 
regularly ; the epistle to the Romans was studied. — The Prospect Union 
has been pursuing its good work. —'The New Harvard Union and the 
Wendell Phillips Club, the two debating societies, have begun the year 
enthusiastically. Arrangements will be made for a joint debate with 
Yale. — The second eight of the O. K. from ’94 are H. A. Cutler, L. 
T. Damon, F. W. Garrison, H. C. Greene, R. C. King, J. H. Morgan, 
E. Sedgwick, and P. R. Turnure. — The first ten of the Institute of 
1770 from the Class of 96 are C. Brewer, R. Brooks, F. M. Forbes, J. C. 
Fairchild, W. B. Rogers, B. Jacob, G. T. Rice, S. S. Furman, H. S. Russell, 
R. Codman, Jr. As usual, these constitute also the first ten of the Dickey, 
which is thus revived in spite of the predictions that the deadlock last 
spring would put an end to it. — The St. Paul’s Society has the follow- 
ing officers: Pres., T. R. Kimball, 95; Vice-Pres., M. Ladd, ’94; Sec., 
J. K. Whittemore, ’95; Treas, N. P. Dodge, 95; Chorister, G. B. 
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Magrath, 94; Librarian, A. C. Train, 96. Several of the members are 
engaged in mission work in Boston. — The second seven of the Signet 
from 95 are, R. Gray, W. K. Brice, J. L. Coolidge, F. E. Lowell, J. H. 
Chase, J. Mack, and C. S. French. — The Harvard Republican Club has 
been active during the recent campaign. Its officers are A. P. Stone, 
L. S., Pres.; T. Spalding, 95, Sec.; W. J. Pelo, 94, See. Besides 
these ex-officio members, the executive committee consists of F. C. 
Thwaits and R. M. Gillespie, L. S.; A. B. Keeler, 94, E. Mellus, ’95, 
G. A. Kaven, 95, J. Hewins, 96, and L. W. Mott, 96. — The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Emil Paur, will give ten concerts in 
Sanders Theatre this season. — The editors of the Crimson are Pres., H. 
A. Cutler, 94; Managing Editor, E. H. Warren, '95; Sec., E. R. Mat- 
thews, 96; M. Ladd, H. C. Fox, L. I. Prouty, H. C. Lakin, and F. E. 
Frothingham, 94; N. W. Bingham, J. K. Whittemore, 95; E. V. Froth- 
ingham, "96; Business Manager, H. I. Kimball, Jr., °94.— The follow- 
ing Class officers have been elected: Seniors ('94). Pres., G. C. Lee, 
Jr.; Vice-Pres., R. B. Beals; Sec. and Treas., G. C. Kellogg. Juniors 
(95). Pres., R. W. Emmons, 2d; Vice-Pres., R. D. Wrenn; Sec. and 
Treas., W. W. Caswell. Sophomores (’96). Pres., J. C. Fairchild ; 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Fennessy ; Sec. and Treas., H. R. Storrs. Fresh- 
men (97). Pres., R. H. Stevenson; Vice-Pres., J. W. Dunlop; See. 
and Treas., James Dean. — The Catholic Club has the following offi- 
cers: Pres., T. A. Mullen, L. S.; Vice-Pres., H. C. Fox, 94; See., J. 
E. Molloy, 95; Treas., G. Crompton, 95; and a Board of Directors 
consisting of seven undergraduates and of six members of the Profes- 
sional and Graduate Schools. — At the time of going to press the Chess 
Tournament had not been decided. —The Glee Club, Mandolin Club, 
and the Guitar and Banjo Club, expect to make a tour during the Christ- 
mas recess, going as far South as Washington and as far West as 
Cleveland. 


A STUDENT’S VIEW OF OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS.! 

Scholarships might be determined chiefly by a man’s needs. If each 
applicant for aid were obliged to make a specific declaration as to his 
income, and if the size of the scholarship were proportioned thereto, 
there would be two desirable results. On the one hand, the scholarship 
money would go farther towards relieving that pressure of circumstances 
which every year closes to so many men in our very midst the door of 
the highest intellectual life. Men who at present apply for scholarships, 
impelled by a vague sense of mingled need and merit, if compelled to 
reckon up and state their resources, would hesitate to ask for college aid 
1 From the Harvard Monthly, April, 1891. 
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in view of sach facts as Mr. Bolles’s pamphlet brings to light, while others 
would accept smaller sums, leaving the large scholarships to the most 
needy. Again, there would be a decided advantage to the men who 
constitute the larger part of the scholarship class in relieving them to 
some extent of the sordid conditions under which they work. As mat- 
ters now stand, plenty of men car be found in every class to confess 
that their choice of studies and methods of work are determined in part by 
mercenary motives. ‘There is no doubt of the great difference between 
courses in the ease with which distinction can be won. The neces- 
sity of getting into the rank list in four courses in orde? to win scholar- 
ships impels men toward the easier courses and forces them out of others 
which they might pursue with real profit. Thus a strain is put on the 
elective system at its weakest point. Moreover, the same necessity of 
gaining the often artificial distinction of A or B sometimes forces men 
into unfortunate methods of work, turns them from broad reading and 
thought, and confines their efforts to the acquirement of blue-book 
information. 

It is true that inasmuch as there are not scholarships enough for every 
one, high standing would still be considered in the assignment. For 
instance, according as the fund to be divided was more or less inade- 
quate, no man below the first quarter or first third of his class could 
receive aid. Thus fairly high rank would be a broad general require- 
ment, while the particular needs of the individual would determine the 
specific amount of assistance, — the exact reverse of the present condi- 
tion. Furthermore, rank could still be recognized by printing the names 
of the scholarship men in the order of standing as at present. Thus the 
change would not encourage men to regard scholarships as part of the 
bounty of nature instead of as opportunities to be striven for and won. 
It would merely operate to make the conditions of the competition easier 
and freer. 

There is also the other theory, that of scholarships as prizes, which 
may be carried to the extent of opening the competition to every student. 
The advantages of this plan are obvious. To most of the men here the 
University offers at present no recognition for work well done except 
such as comes from the rough classification at Commencement. To quote 
Dean Briggs’s report: “ At present we have few prizes for which rich 
youths may honorably compete with poor, and none, except the Boylston 
Prizes for Elocution, for which they compete eagerly. Yet the rich 
youth needs — often more than the poor one —a stimulus to do his best, 
and public approbation for doing it. ‘Deturs’ are soon forgotten, and 
prizes for literary work are almost ignored unless they are won by 
women.” The Dean adds that he is opposed to withdrawing any of the 
present scholarships from men who need money. Moreover, the out- 
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come of the recent discussion of the matter by the Faculty was that 
under the terms of bequest scholarships must be restricted to needy stu- 
dents. But the requirement of need will not have to be withdrawn alto- 
gether, any more than the requirement of high standing would have to 
be totally abandoned under the former plan. At present the College 
virtually relies on a man’s honor not to apply for a scholarship if he 
does not need one. Is it too great an extension of faith to trust a man 
not to accept a scholarship under like conditions? The scholarships 
might be voted to the twenty highest men in each class, and their names 
published as the holders of the only distinction by which the College 
recognizes intellectual merit. At the same time it could be understood 
that a man not needing the material aid or part of it was in honor bound 
to return the money to the College, to be used in aiding other worthy 
but less brilliant students. The names of students thus relinquishing 
the money could be indicated on the list. This is substantially the plan 
followed in the assignment of fellowships at Columbia. Each is given 
primarily as a blue ribbon of scholarship, the material aid, however, to 
be returned if not needed by the holder of the distinction. In the same 
way a Harvard scholarship would stand simply and purely for intel- 
lectual distinction, while the strain on a man’s conscience would be no 
more severe than at present, and the fund available for poor students 
not diminished. Indeed, it might be positively increased or at least made 
more effective, for the return of several scholarships or parts of scholar- 
ships each year would leave a sum at the disposal of the College which 
could be assigned to students of lower rank in the ratio of need. 

Thus the two plans which might be followed are not so diametrically 
opposite in effect as might at first appear. It is to be expected that the 
former plan would be more satisfactory to the majority of poor men, 
though the mass of students would regard with favor the abolition of 
prizes for which they are disqualified from competing. The latter plan 
would naturally be more acceptable to the college at large, and not a few 
of the men who hold scholarships under the present rule, recognizing 
their ability to hold the field against all comers, would welcome the freer 
competition. Either plan would be a gain in consistency. 

The present requirement, resting on an accidental combination of A’s 
and poverty, pleases but few. The man in moderate circumstances sees 
himself debarred from a natural and wholesome competition which men 
only a shade poorer than himself can enter; the poor man finds himself 
deprived of the assistance which would make his life infinitely easier, by 
the intervention of men who by comparison are well off. A consistent 
policy on either of the lines which The Monthly has indicated would 
at least take away the sense of discrimination and the sting of injustice. 

Robert M. Lovett, 91. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Football. 


When the season opened there was 
the same talk of splendid material 
and surety of success which always 
characterizes the first weeks of foot- 
ball in Cambridge. A careful exami- 
nation, however, will show that Capt. 
Waters had no easy task to find 
men suitable to make up a winning 
team. Of the men who played in the 
game against Yale in 1892, Lake, 
Trafford, Hallowell, Mason, and Shea 
had left college, and Upton, who was 
registered in the Law School, could 
not spare the time from his work to 
play again. With the old men play- 
ing in their former places, Emmons, 
left end; Waters, left guard ; Lewis, 
centre ; Mackie, right guard ; New- 
ell, right tackle ; Gray, half back, and 
Brewer, full back, four places, — half 
back, quarter back, right end, and left 
tackle, — were left vacant. Capt. 
Waters felt the need of being in a po- 
sition from which he could general his 
team, and, therefore, he moved from 
guard to rush line half back. He also 
realized the advantage of having one 
half back strong enough for heavy 
interference and to break up heavy 
interference of the opposing team. 
In order to develop men for the other 
position, he took 25 or 30 of the most 
promising candidates to Sorrento, Me., 
for summer practice. But Sorrento 
was found to be too far from Boston 
for the convenience of the coaches, 
and the second week of the summer 
practice was passed at Newcastle, N. 
H., on the same field as that used the 
previous year. Ten days before Col- 
lege opened, all candidates reported 
in Cambridge, and hard work was im- 
mediately begun. 


For quarter back there were only 
three candidates of any promise, — 
Gould, Foster, and Fairchild. Gould 
soon dropped out, and Fairchild and 
Foster made things lively for each 
other until the latter fell ill with pneu- 
monia. For end rush there were, as 
usual, plenty of candidates. The posi- 
tion requires no great strength or size, 
and there are always many applicants. 
Stevenson, Whittren, and A. Brewer 
were most promising; later, Blanchard, 
who played tackle on the ’89 team, and 
is now in the Law School, again put 
on his canvas jacket, but this time as 
an end rusher. For left tackle, in 
Upton’s place, Waters had Johnson of 
last year’s Technology team, Beal, 
from Andover, Conner, from Exeter, 
and several other poorer men to pick 
from. After a few weeks, however, 
Manahan, who had been playing centre 
on the second eleven, was moved to 
tackle, and proved a valuable man. 
How to fill the position of left guard 
was the most difficult question of all. 
Acton was the only candidate who had 
the necessary physical weight and 
strength to make a first-class guard, 
and he did not seem to be able to get 
hold of the game. Many people ex- 
pected to see Waters leave the backs 
and take his old position in the line. 
Thus Waters’s difficulty was not in 
number of candidates, but in their 
size. He had plenty of good men 
weighing 160 pounds, but just one 
200-pounder. This resulted in poor 
substitutes for the position in the line, 
and a great many first-class half 
backs. 

For coaches, Waters was more for- 
tunate. Lake gave up his entire time 
to coaching the team. George Stewart 
spent every afternoon in Cambridge 
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helping Waters to select his material 
and general his team. Mr. Deland 
had prepared several new ideas, and 
was always on hand with a suggestion 
as to placing the men. Crosby and 
Hallowell occasionally were able to see 
an afternoon’s practice, and help the 
tackles and ends. In the centre there 
was more trouble. As Cranston seldom 
had time to coach, and Percy Trafford 
could spend only two days in Cam- 
bridge, Waters had to do most of this 
himself. 

Dr. Conant had charge of the train- 
ing of the team, but the work was so 
great that Dr. C. A. Porter, the old 
’88 half back, was secured as Dr. Co- 
nant’s assistant. The daily practice 
was held on Jarvis Field until Nov. 
1, when the ’Varsity began to spend 
an additional half-hour in secret prac- 
tice on Soldier’s Field ; and a week 
later the whole practice was carried 
on in secret in final preparation for 
the two great games, on Nov. 25th 
at Springfield with Yale, and on 
Thanksgiving Day at Cambridge with 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Frank W. Hallowell, ’93. 


Following is the record of game. to 
Nov. 8 :— 
H. Opp. 


Sept. 30.. Dartmouth, at Cambridge... .16 
Oct. 4..Exeter, at Exeter 4 
.-Amherst, at Cambridge......3: 
11..Technology, . 
14.. Williams, * 
21..Dartmouth, = 
28..Brown, ba 
.. Andover, at Andover 
..Cornell, at New York 
..B. A. A., at Cambridge 


ceonoocooocoo 


Athletic Assoctation. 


H. A. A. Annual Meeting, Oct. 6. 
The following officers were elected : 
Pres., R. B. Beals, 94; Vice-Pres., 
T. E. Sherwin, ’94 ; Treas., G. Cromp- 
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ton, 95 ; Sec., A. H. Bullock, 96. The 
report of last year’s treasurer is as 


follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance in bank, 
Meetings, 
Membership dues, 
Subscriptions, 
Graduate treasurer, 
Sundries, 


$9.86 
1,814.76 


877.75 


609.70 
324.00 
27.75 


$3,673.82 


$578.39 
1,169.52 
103.75 
512 87 
147.35 
251.75 
92.15 
215.00 
372.30 
180.50 


Old debts, 
Meetings, 
Supplies, 
Care of grounds, 
Printing, 
Rubbing, 
Traveling, 
Prizes, 
Training table, 
Sundries, 
$3,623.58 

50.24 

$3,673.82 


Balance, 


There are still the following debts 
outstanding : — 
$500.21 
8.83 
57.09 
488.45 


$1,054.58 


To Miss Cotter, 
F. S. Pratt, 
Thurston, 


N. G. Wood & Sons, 


Half of this debt dates back two or 
three years, and is attributed to the 
bad weather on the days of the games. 

A letter was read from C. R. Bar- 
deen, 793, President last year, who 
recommended that the first winter 
meeting ought to be abolished, and 
that, unless more interest shall be 
shown, the other winter meetings shall 
also be abandoned, rather than burden 
the Association witha larger debt. He 
advised that the open handicap games 
be continued. 

Freshman Games, Oct. 30. This was 
an unusually good meeting. The 
events, number of entries, and winners 
were : 100 yards dash, eleven entries, 
F, McCarthy, 11s.; 2 mile bicycle race, 
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5 entries, E. W. Capen, 6m., 82s.; 440 
yards dash, 2 entries, R. Mansfield, 
53%s.; mile walk, 2 entries, G. D. Phil- 
lips, 8m. 10s.; mile run, 4 entries, 
R. R. Hollister, 4m. 582s. ; 220 yards 
dash, 7 entries, W. J. Denholm, 24¢4s.; 
880 yards run, 5 entries, E. Hollister, 
2m. 42s.; running high jump, 3 en- 
tries, C. J. Paine, 5 ft. 8f in.; putting 
16 pound shot, 5 entries, C. J. Paine, 
31 ft. 10} in.; throwing 16 pound 
hammer, 4 entries, A. Stickney, Jr., 
68 ft. 7 in. ; low hurdles, H. T. Nich- 
ols, 30s.; broad jump, K. K. Kubli, 
19 ft. 74 in. 

Autumn Handicap Meeting, Nov. 4 
A rainy day made the attendance at 
Holmes Field very small, and neces- 
sitated the postponement of several 
events to other afternoons. The win- 
ners in the various contests were : — 

120 yds. hurdle: 4 entries; V. Munroe, °95; 
time, 174s. 

100 yds. dash : 21 entries; final heat won by 
C. Barret, 96; time, 102s.; allowance, 8 yds. 

Mile walk: 3 entries; J. D. Phillips, °97; 
time, 7m. 51s.; allowance, 5s. 

Half-mile run: 5 entries; E. B. Hill, '94 ; time, 
1m. 584s. 

Mile run: 5 entries; J. Boardman, °94; time, 
4m. 47s. 

440 yds. dash: 7 entries; H. A. Bull, '95; 
time, 504s.; allowance, 40 yds. 

220 yds. dash: 15 entries; final heat won by 
W. J. Denholm, °97; time, 23%s.; allowance, 6 
yds. 

220 yds. hurdle: 6 entries; H. W. Jameson, 
95; time, 272s.; allowance, 8 yds. 

2 mile bicycle race: 6 entries; A. B. Holmes, 
96 ; time, 5m. 36}s. 

High jump: 5 entries; W. H. Phelps, L. 8. 8., 
°97, 5ft. 11fin.; allowance, 4 in. 

Putting the shot: 5 entries; A. Stickney, '97, 
41 ft. 54in.; allowance, 8 ft. 

Running broad jump: 7 entries; F. Mason, 
°96 ; 22 ft. 1lin.; allowance, 3 ft. 

Pole vault: 2 entries; W. E. Putnam, ’96; 8 
ft. 6} in. 


Motes. 


At Newport, on Aug. 30, R. D. 
Wrenn, ’96, won the tennis champion- 
ship of the United States, beating 


Athletics. — Notes. 
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F. H. Hovey, L. S.— In October, 99 
candidates for the Freshman Crew 
and 8 candidates for coxswain, pre- 
sented themselves. — The following 
officers of the University Boat Club 
were chosen on Oct. 13: Pres., J. H. 
Morgan, ’94; Vice-Pres., W. A. Du- 
pee, 94; Sec., J. Purdon, ’95; Man- 
ager, C. H. Mills, ’95.— Dr. Sargent 
has been directing a class in developing 
exercises atthe Gymnasium. Although 
there are but 140 places on the floor, 
about 350 men put down their names. 
— P. H. Clark, ’96, is Captain of the 
Cricket Eleven. — In the Intercollegi- 
ate Tennis Tournament held at New 
Haven early in October, Harvard’s 
representatives, Gosline and Read, 
were beaten by Howland of Yale and 
Chandler of Columbia, respectively. 
— The officers of the Shooting Club 
are, Pres., S. A. Lawton, 95; Vice- 
Pres., S. Heckscher, 95 ; Sec., Treas., 
and Executive Officer, J. Sargent, Jr., 
95 ; Directors, L. Heckscher, 794, S. 
Eddy, ’95, C. A. Pierce, ’96.— A large 
grand stand has been erected on the 
south side of Jarvis Field. It con- 
tains sixteen sections of twenty tiers 
of seats, each provided with a back. 
The total seating capacity is 3,200. — 
The University Crew practiced on the 
river during the autumn. The candi- 
dates consisted of the most promising 
members of the Class crews, and of 
one Freshman. The coaching was di- 
rected especially to watermanship and 
recover. The candidates were divided 
into two squads. Of last year’s ’Var- 
sity crew, L. Davis, 94, E. H. Fen- 
nessy, ’96, and substitutes R. G. Mil- 
ler, L. S., R. P. Blake, ’94, and S. 
Eddy, ’95, have rowed regularly, with 
F. Davis, ’95, who stroked his Fresh- 
man crew, and J. Purdon, ’95, who 
rowed No. 7 in that boat, with R. M. 
Townsend and G. S. Derby, respec- 
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tively stroke and No. 2 of the ’96 
crew, and P. Houghton, ’97.— The 
appointment of H. H. White, ’93, as 
general manager of Harvard Athlet- 
ics has already resulted in the con- 
centration of organization and in the 
lessening of expenses. The house on 
Bow St., formerly occupied by Profes- 
sor Shaler, has been hired and fitted 
up as a rendezvous where the various 
teams meet, and where the training 
table is maintained. A noticeable sav- 
ing has been effected in the cost of the 
training table, and also in the charges 
for rubbing down, ete. Graduates will 
be welcome at all times to the Bow 
St. headquarters. — The erection of 
Perkins Hall on the easterly end of 
Jarvis Field has broken up the gen- 
eral tennis courts there and consider- 
ably restricted tennis playing during 
the autumn. New courts will be laid 
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out on Soldier’s Field. — The Cycling 
Association has the following officers: 
Pres., F. L. Olmstead, ’94; Vice-Pres., 
F. S. Elliot, 95 ; See., A. B. Holmes, 
96 ; Treas., J. G. M. Glessner, ’94; 
Capt., J. C. Hunt, 96; Stewards, 
F.S Pratt, ’94, J. W.Schereschewsky, 
95, and J. C. Hunt, 96. The Associ- 
ation had several runs during October 
and November.— The Scratch Races 
of the Weld Boat Club, rowed on Oct. 
25, were won by crew No. 3, consist- 
ing of R. T. Capen, ’95, C. F. Lyman, 
96, J. T. Clarke, ’97, C. Nichols, ’94, 
T. C. Beebe, 96, W. R. Fisher, ’97, 
R. W. Dundas, ’97, F. G. Thomson, 
97. — A contract has been signed with 
J. W. Bishop & Co., of Providence, 
R. I., for the new Locker Building on 
Soldier’s Field. Work will begin at 
once and the building will be ready 
for occupancy April 15, 1894. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


MINNESOTA. 


Theannual meeting was held on Oct. 
21, at the Minnesota Club-house in St. 
Paul. After an animated discussion 
among the members in reference to 
the finances of the Club, resulting in 
& unanimous vote to increase the an- 
nual dues to two dollars, the following 
persons were unanimously elected offi- 
cers for the ensuing year: Pres., Prof. 
James K. Hosmer, *55; Vice-Pres., 
Col. George E. Head, U.S. A., retired, 
62; Sec. and Treas., Henry B. Wen- 
zell, ’75. At the conclusion of the 
business meeting the Club adjourned 
to the supper room. 

Henry B. WENZELL, ’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Our first meeting of the season was 
held on Saturday, Oct. 14, and was 
well attended by Harvard men from 
the “ fifties ” to the “ nineties.’”? The 
usual supper was served afterward; 
and the singing, beginning with “ Fair 
Harvard,” was more than ordinarily 
spirited. Everybody was much pleased 
with the elevation for the new house, 
which was framed and displayed for 
the first time at this meeting; and 
which, with the plans, is a free contri- 
bution to the fund for the new Club- 
house, from the well-known firm of 
McKim, Mead & White. It is to be 
a handsome three-story building on 
the site of Nos. 27 and 29 West 44th 
St., made of Harvard brick, and with 
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a frontage of 50 feet. The plans call 
for the building to be, also, 50 feet in 
depth, thus ieaving an equal area, 50 
feet by 50 feet, in the rear, to be 
built on later, if the Club should so 
desire. The rooms are to be large, 
light, and airy; and it is hoped that 
the walls will admit of the large deep 
window seats, so reminiscent of the 
rooms of many of the fellows at Har- 
vard. Ground has already been broken; 
and the contractors agree to have the 
work completed by May 1, 1894; so 
we are all looking forward confidently 
and with much enthusiasm to being 
in our own building before another 
year is gone by. — A long list of pro- 
posals for membership was acted upon 
on Novy. 11, and the Club has never 
begun a season with more attractive 
prospects. 
Evert J. WENDELL, ’82, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The annual meeting and dinner were 
held in Newport, on Aug. 7, at the 
Hotel de Logerot. The following 
were elected officers for the ensuing 
year: Pres., H. G. Miller, M. D. ’65; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Mason, 66 ; Record- 
ing Secretaries, H. G. MacKaye, ’78, 
and J. P. Farnsworth, ’81; Corresp. 
See., Edw. K. Stevens, ’82; Treas., 
Frederick Bradley, D. M. D., ’86; 
Librarian, H. R. Storer, 50. It was 
voted to subscribe for ten copies of 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, to 
be distributed to educational institu- 
tions throughout the State. Resolu- 
tions looking to the founding of a 
“University House” were passed. 
At the dinner following the meeting 
Clement Cleveland, ’67, presided. 
The club was fortunate in having for 
its most honored guest, the Rev. Geo. 
E. Ellis, ’33, who delivered a clever 
speech, in which the early history of 
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the University was interestingly deline- 
ated. Among the other speakers were, 
Julian T. Davies, Esq., of New York, 
the Rev. E. H. Porter, Capt. M. C. 
Marin, U. S. N., Col. Geo. E. Waring, 
D. B. Fearing, at one time connected 
with the Class of ’82 and now Mayor- 
elect of Newport, and Dr. C. A. 
Brackett, of the Dental School. Up- 
wards of thirty persons were present 
at the dinner, which was a success in 
every way. The next meeting of the 
Club will be at Providence in the win- 
ter. — By the death of F. O. French, 
’57, the Club lost not only a most es- 
teemed member, but an official whose 
place cannot be filled; Mr. French 
had been “ Poet” to the Club since 
the death of Dr. Brooks, the Unitarian 
divine. 
H. Goopwin MacKayeg, ’78, Sec. 


SEATTLE, 


The Club held its regularly quar- 
terly meeting at the Rainier Hotel on 
July 10. The meeting was well at- 
tended. After dinner, a discussion 
was led by the Rev. D. C. Garrett, 
’82, on the influence of Harvard Uni- 
versity on religious development. It 
was Mr. Garrett’s contention that the 
influence of Harvard upon the student 
was such as tended to broaden his 
views upon religious subjects and to 
substitute for compulsory attendance 
upon religious services a more earnest 
and manly attitude towards spiritual 
subjects; and that this influence of 
Harvard upon the religious life of the 
community becomes more potent every 
year as the graduates of the Univer- 
sity scatter throughout the country. 
The Harvard Club of Seattle has 
among its members four clergymen, 
resident in and about Seattle, viz.: the 
Rev. Messrs. Garrett, Shepard, Wal- 
lace Nutting, and Elliot, each promi- 
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nent in his own sect and each standing 
high in this State for broad and liberal 
churchmanship. This fact, perhaps, is 
as indicative as any of the effect of 
Harvard upon religious development. 
Livincston B. STEDMAN, ’87, Sec. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The officers of the Club are making 
special effort this year to extend its 
membership and increase interest in 


its meetings. A complete list of resi- 


dent graduates has been prepared, in 
conjunction with a revised list of the 


present members of the Club, with the 
view of bringing all into the Club. 
The unsettled and shifting character 
of the population of this city has its 
effect on the Harvard Club, and it is 
difficult to maintain a very correct list 
of resident members, not to mention 
extensive mutual acquaintance. We 
have heretofore met but once a year, 
and then in annual banquet. 
BERNARD R. GREEN, Sec. 


The St. Louis Club, through a com- 
mittee consisting of George D. Mark- 
ham, ’81, Eben Richards, ’86, and Ed- 
ward C. Rouse, ’86, has drawn up 
resolutions on the death of Ralph Mar- 
tin Lane, ’85, a late member of the 
Club. 

James D. Thurber, *58, Secretary, 
writes : “ The Harvard Club of Plym- 
outh is not dead, but it is in a very 
deep sleep. We have no regular time 
nor place for meeting, and, unless 
something extraordinary occurs, it 
shows no signs of life.’’ 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


HARVARD MEDICAL ALUMNI. 


An extra Bulletin has been issued 
containing a verbatim report of the 
annual meeting and of the speeches at 
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the dinner, of which copious extracts 
were given in the September number 
of the Graduates’ Magazine. The 
membership of the Association was, 
in July, 1,100, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, 762 ; New York, 60; Rhode 
Island, 34 ; New Hampshire, 33 ; Cal- 
ifornia, 25; Maine,-19; Connecticut, 
18; Illinois and Nova Scotia, 14 each; 
Minnesota, 11; Michigan, 9; Missouri, 
8; Colorado and Vermont, 6 each ; 
Wisconsin and New Brunswick, 5 
each ; Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, 4 each; District of Co- 
lumbia, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, New 
Jersey, Oregon, 3 each ; Arizona, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Utah, West Virginia, 
Prince Edward’s Island, 2 each ; Flor- 
ida, Georgia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Australia, Chile, Germany, Mexico, 
Newfoundland, Colombia, 1 
total, 1,087. Honorary members, Mas- 
sachusetts, 11; District of Columbia 
and Pennsylvania, 1 each ; total, 13. 


each ; 


HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


This Association was founded two 
years ago, and is composed of officers 
and graduates of Harvard University, 
and of persons who, having been stu- 
dents either in term time or in the 
Summer Schools, are now teaching or 
intending to teach. Its objects are to 
further the development of the study 
of Education and Teaching at Harvard, 
to promote the professional advance- 
ment of the members of the Associa- 
tion, and especially to foster the free 
interchange of thought upon educa- 
tional questions. The officers are, Pres- 
ident: N. S. Shaler, S. B., 62, Cam- 
bridge ; Vice-President: Walter R. 
Marsh, ’89, Exeter, N. H. ; Secretary: 
Paul H. Hanus, Cambridge ; Council- 
ors, for one, two, three, four, and 
five years respectively, J. Y. Bergen, 
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Jr., Cambridge ; Franklin A. Dakin, 
82, Haverford, Pa.; A. B. Hart, ’80, 
Cambridge ; E. Helen Hannahs, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Minnie S. Berry, Port- 
land, Me. The first annual meeting 
was held in Cambridge in July, 1892 ; 
the second on March 11, 1893. At 
the latter about 200 teachers were 
present, and papers were read and 
discussed. Hereafter, the annual meet- 
ing will be followed by a dinner, at 
which one address on an educational 
question will be given by a promi- 
nent layman. Since the Association 
was founded nine leaflets have been 
sent out ; henceforth, at least six will 
be issued annually. It is proposed to 
hold the annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity on the Saturday preceding 
March 10 of each year; to devote 
the meeting to the consideration of 
a single educational question from 
three points of view — that of the col- 
lege, the secondary school, and the 
elementary school ; to print the papers 
and discussions, so soon as the mem- 
bership is large enough to justify this 
expense ; to furnish a trustworthy an- 
nual list of the names and precise occu- 
pations of the members of the Asso- 
ciation ; to disseminate information 
concerning educational reforms and 
interesting educational movements in 
any part of the country ; to submit to 
the Association at its next annual 
meeting a proposition whereby per- 
sons who have never been officers or 
students at Harvard University may 
become honorary or associate mem- 
bers ; to assist the members of the 
Association, through the Secretary, so 
far as his time may admit, in the 
choice of professional literature, and 
in questions pertaining to the details 
of their work, — e. g. in problems con- 
cerning the organization and manage- 
ment of schools, and in the selection of 
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teaching apparatus, such as text-books, 
reference-books, and laboratory sup- 
plies. The Association in September 
had 116 members. All persons who 
wish to join it should send their name, 
occupation, and post office address, to- 
gether with a check or post office order 
for two dollars, to the Secretary, Paul 
H. Hanus, 19 Ware St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


1832, 

John Sullivan Dwight, Secretary of 
the Class, died in Boston on Sept. 5, 
after a month’s illness. He was born 
in Boston, May 13, 1813, fitted at the 
Latin School, entered Harvard at fif- 
teen, and graduated in 1832. He then 
studied for the ministry and gradu- 
ated at the Divinity School in 1836. 
After being for a while in charge of a 
parish at Northampton, Mr. Dwight, 
always responsive to the idealist influ- 
ences of his time, joined the Brook 
Farm colony, and stayed with it for sev- 
eral years, teaching the Classics, Ger- 
man, and Music, until the collapse of 
that experiment in communism. But 
the passion of his life was music, and 
to the cultivation of the musical taste 
of Boston he gave his best efforts dur- 
ing half a century. He was a pioneer 
in the dissemination by writings and 
lectures of a knowledge of music. He 
was one of the founders of the Harvard 
Musical Association in 1837. On 
April 10, 1852, he published the first 
number of Dwight’s Journal of Music, 
and continued to edit that publication 
till its last number, July 16, 1881. As 
one of the directors in the Harvard 
Musical Association he was instru- 


mental in arranging the series of con- 
certs which it gave for seventeen years, 
and, indirectly, in securing the erection 
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of the Music Hall and its great organ. 
Latterly, as president of that associa- 
tion he had quarters in its rooms, 
which were moved not long ago from 
Park Square to No. 1 West Cedar St. 
Besides his voluminous editorial con- 
tributions to musical criticism and his- 
tory, he was the author of many poems, 
the best known being “ God Save the 
State,’ and of metrical translations 
from Goethe and Schiller, which form 
a volume in Ripley’s “Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Literature.” At the 
time of his death he had nearly com- 
pleted the “ History of the Handel and 
Haydn Society,” begun by the late 
Charles C. Perkins, ’43. As late as 
the winter of 1890-91 Mr. Dwight 
wrote the musical criticisms for the 
Boston Transcript. While at North- 
ampton he was married; his wife died 
in 1860. At his funeral, a poem by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was read, and 
the Rev. E. A. Horton spoke. The 
burial was at Forest Hills Cemetery. 


1838. 


WiuraM I. Bownrrtcn, Sec. 
28 State St., Boston. 

William James Rotch died at Bev- 
erly Farms, Aug. 17. He was born in 
New Bedford in 1819, and with his 
brother Benjamin was graduated from 
Harvard in 1838, they being marshals 
of the Class. They, with Joseph Rick- 
etson, ’35, formed the New Bedford 
Cordage Co., of which W. J. Rotch 
was president from 1859 till his death. 
He was also president of the Howland 
Mills, the Rotch Spinning Corpora- 
tion, and the Rotch Wharf Co., be- 
sides being director of other corpora- 
tions. In 1852 he was elected second 
mayor of his native city, having pre- 
viously represented it for two terms 
in the Legislature. He was a mem- 
ber of Governor Clifford’s staff, 1853. 
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He was twice married: in 1842 to 
Emily Morgan, who died in 1861, 
leaving seven children, and in 1866 
to Clara Morgan, by whom he had one 
daughter. His son, Morgan Rotch, ’71, 
was mayor of New Bedford from 1885 
to 1888. 
1840. 

JOHN CAPEN, Sec. 

5 Worcester 8q., Boston. 

Dr. Charles William Parsons, who 
died Sept. 2, at Providence, R. I., en- 
tered Harvard when just under thir- 
teen. After graduating he studied 
medicine in Paris, before taking the 
degree of M. D. at the Harvard Med- 
ical school. He settled at Providence, 
where he was Professor of Physiology 
in Brown University, was an attending 
physician at the Rhode Island Hospi- 
tal from 1867 to 1874, was President 
of the Rhode Island Medical Society, 
and was actively interested in the 
social and benevolent institutions of 
Providence. He published a ‘‘ Report 
on the Medical Topography and Epi- 
demics of Rhode Island.” He was a 
nephew of Dr. O. W. Holmes, ’29. 
When Parsons joined the Class, he 
was conspicuously the youngest and 
most boyish looking of what must 
have been avery boyish looking group 
—since nearly four years later, when 
one of them had ambitious thoughts 
of an ushership in the Boston Latin 
School, he was supposed to have come 
for admission to one of its younger 
classes. In the fifty-seven years that 
have passed since I have never, in 
meeting him, quite lost the impression 
of that candid, kindly, and cheery juve- 
nility. He stood sufficiently well as a 
scholar, had grave thoughts and ways 
of his own, and entered very young on 
a grave profession. The cares it 
brought with it may have been too 
much for his natural strength — since 
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I do not remember him as either active 
or vigorous in our college games 
(which were, to be sure, mere child’s- 
play to what we witness now); and 
since his constitution gave way to some 
strain or other, almost before middle 
life, so that for years past we have 
known him only as an invalid. It is 
possible that he entered college too 
young. With the wholly kindly and 
pleasant thoughts we had of lim, it 
was very grateful, in later years, to 
see the proofs he gave, in professional 
papers he wrote and public trusts he 
held, of the rank and the esteem he 
had won among his equals. The dis- 
tinctive thing about him, as it looks to 
me, is that, with the honored position 
in life which he fairly earned, his 
memory has about it something still 
of that purity and sweetness, as if he 
had left us in the fresh bloom of early 
youth. — J. H. A. 


1844, 
Epwarp WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
22 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Judge George Merrick Brooks died 
in Concord on Sept. 22 after an illness 
of several months’ duration. He was 
born in Concord, in 1824, studied at 
the public schools there, entered Har- 
vard and was graduated in 1844. He 
then read law with Hopkinson and 
Ames at Lowell and at the Harvard 
Law School, whence he graduated in 
1847. 
He soon became prominent in the 
affairs of his native town, serving for 
five yearsas a selectman, and, in 1858, 


He began practice in Concord. 


representing it in the Massachusetts 
legislature. He was at various times 
Secretary, Treasurer, and President of 
the Middlesex Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, a director of the Concord Na- 
tional Bank and of the Savings Insti- 
tution, President of the Antiquarian 
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Society, and a trustee of the Public 
Library. In 1869 he was elected to 
Congress, serving two terms. His use- 
fulness there was especially conspicu- 
ous on the Committee on Elections 
during a period of many contested 
elections. In 1871 he was appointed 
by Governor Washburn to be Judge 
of Probate for Middlesex County, a 
position which he held with rare in- 
tegrity and judgment until his death. 
He married, April 4, 1851, Abba M. 
W. Prescott, who died June 10, 1852. 
On Nov. 29, 1865, he married Mary 
A. Dillingham, who, with two daugh- 
ters, survives him. — As the Magazine 
goes to press, news comes of the death 
of Francis Parkman on Nov. 8. He 
celebrated his 70th birthday on Sept. 
16. Ina later number of the Maga- 
zine there will be a fitting memoir of 
America’s foremost historian. 


1848. 
Dr. Tuomas H. CHanpier, Sec. 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 

Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born at Baltimore Nov. 5, 1830. His 
father, of the same name as himself, 
was the only son of Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon I and afterwards 
King of Westphalia, by the latter’s 
first marriage with Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson. His mother’s maiden ne-«2 
was Susan May Williams ; she was the 
daughter of Benjamin Williams, a 
Baltimore, 
originally from Roxbury, Mass. He 
entered Harvard College asa Junior 
in 1847, but took up his connection 
before the end of his second term, to 
accept an appointment to the United 
States Military Academy at West 
Point. 
1852 and served for some two years 
in Texas in the regiment of Mounted 
Rifles, then forming part of the 


well-known merchant of 


He was graduated there in 
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United States Army. In 1854 he re- 
signed his commission and entered the 
French Army as a Sub-Lieutenant. 
He continued in this service for nearly 
seventeen years and took part in the 
Crimean and Italian campaigns, sev- 
eral expeditions against the Kabyles 
and Arabs in Algeria, and finally, the 
war against Germany. He was suc- 
cessively promoted, in every case for 
merit, to be Lieutenant, Captain, Chef 
d’ Escadrons (the equivalent of Major), 
and Lieutenant-Colonel : he was like- 
wise created a Chevalier, and after- 
wards an officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and received English, ‘Turkish, 
and Sardinian decorations. When the 
Franco-German war ended the 
spring of 1871, Colonel Bonaparte, 
who had commanded a regiment of 
dragoons during the siege of Paris, 
tendered his resignation, and, while 
awaiting its acceptance, learned acci- 
dentally that his name was on the list 





in 


of those proscribed by the Commune. 
He saved his life by a hasty flight and 
returned to the United States, where 
he resided during the rest of his life, 
although making numerous journeys 
to various parts of Europe. In Sep- 
tember, 1871, he married Mrs. Caro- 
line LeRoy Edgar, widow of Mr. 
Newbold Edgar of New York, daugh- 
ter of the late Samuel Appleton of 
Soston, and granddaughter of Daniel 
Webster. Two children were born of 
this union, a daughter, Louise Eugénie, 
in 1873, and a son, Jerome Napoleon 
Charles, in 1578. Since his marriage, 
Colonel Bonaparte usually spent the 
winters at Washington, and the sum- 
mers at Newport. His health began 
to fail about a year before his death, 
and he spent the last summer of his 
life at Beverly, in the hope of deriv- 
ing benefit from the climate. He died 
there on Sept. 3. In the numerous 
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obituary notices of Colonel Bonaparte 
which have been recently published, 
his friends have noted many erroneous 
statements, some of them very singu- 
lar and even ludicrous. Of these the 
greater number relate to matters of 
too little general interest to justify 
their correction, but one merits atten- 
tion. Several journals, and among 
them the London Times, have alleged 
that when the Empress fled from Paris 
in September, 1870, Colonel Bonaparte 
attempted to seize the reins of govern- 
ment and advanced claims to a regency 
and even to the Imperial throne. It is 
strange that so baseless a fiction should 
receive credence from any responsible 
editor. Colonel Bonaparte served the 
Second Empire as a soldier only ; he 
was an entire stranger to politics and 
Court intrigues. When the Empire 
fell he was not in Paris at all, but at 
Cambrai, a small town in the North of 
France, on his way, with his regiment, 
to reinforce the army which capitu- 
lated at Sedan. He was recalled to 
Paris by the Provisional Government, 
and continued to discharge his military 
duties until the Capital surrendered. 
In some papers the story is improved 
by the further detail that the absurd 
pretensions ascribed to him were sug- 
gested and actively supported by his 
grandmother, Madame  Bonaparte- 
Patterson, who is apparently supposed 
to have been at the head of some party 
or faction in France. This lady, then 
eighty-five years of age and in great 
sorrow by reason of the recent death 
of her son, was, and for many years 
had been, living in almost complete 
seclusion in Baltimore. —Cc. J. B. 


1850. 
Dr. JOEL SEAVERNS, Sec. 
2 Dudley Place, Roxbury. 
Since our last memoranda, the 
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liant address of James C. Carter, the 
leader of the New York bar, has been 
delivered before the Bering Sea Ar- 
bitration board, and must have had a 
great influence on the verdict. — Since 
that time, also, the term of office of 
our late Minister to France, Thomas 
Jefferson Coolidge, has terminated, 
and was only characterized by its 
brevity. No abler man, or one more 
exactly adapted to the requirements 
of the position, can succeed him. — 
Death has not this year spared our 
members, and not till the morning of 
Commencement Day did most of them 
hear the sad news that Fred A. Gibbs 
of San Francisco had died. He was 
an able, energetic merchant, much 
esteemed in business circles, and was 
greatly attached to his classmates. 
Our reunions were of late years al- 
ways enlivened by some souvenir from 
him, and the accompanying message 
of love was always cheering and 
hearty. Our class records contain re- 
peated evidences of this in the votes 
of thanks to him therein entered. He 
died June 25, 1893, at his home, after 
a somewhat protracted illness. — On 
Commencement, an informal meet- 
ing of the Class was held in one of 
the rooms in Thayer, at which were 
present Hobbs, Hosmer, Lincoln, No- 
ble, Richardson, Seaverns, Suter, 


Thayer, and F. D. Williams. 


1852. 
Henry G. Denny, Sec. 
72 Pearl St., Boston. 

C. D. Bradlee took charge of Christ’s 
Church, Longwood, in April last, as 
temporary pastor. — H. G. Denny was 
chosen librarian of the Harvard Musi- 
eal Association Oct. 2, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of J. S. 
Dwight, ’32.— E.S. Gregory, formerly 
professor in Western Reserve College, 
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died at the house of a son-in-law in 
Canton, O., Oct. 10, after an illness of 
several months. — E. E. Pratt is vice- 
president and general-manager, and 
N. D. Silsbee is assistant-treasurer 
and assistant-manager, of The Gulf, 
Beaumont, and Kansas City Railway 
Company, incorporated in March last. 
—J. H. Choate has been chosen a 
trustee of the Peabody Education 
Fund in place of the late Gov. Fish. 


1856. 
Wo. W. BurracE, Sec. 
27 School St., Boston. 

Charles F. Adams has changed his 
country residence from Quincy to Lin- 
coln. In June he was appointed a 
member of the new Metropolitan Park 
Commission, having been chairman of 
the former board. — Robert E. Bab- 
son is acting Head Master of the Eng- 
lish High School, Boston, during the 
absence of the Principal in Europe. — 
Prof. Edward T. Fisher read a paper 
on “ The Seamy Side of the Kindergar- 
ten” before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga in September. — 
Judge Thomas J. Morris, of Baltimore, 
with his family, spent a part of Sep- 
tember at Swampscott. — William P. 
Upham continues his work in decipher- 
ing and arranging the ancient court 
files of Suffolk County, Mass., and the 
result of his skill and antiquarian 
tastes can be seen in the pleasant room 
in the new Court House, Boston, into 
which he has recently moved his treas- 
ures. — D. W. Wilder, while editing 
the Insurance Magazine of Kansas 
City, Mo., in which he inserts such 
matter as letters from Rome on the 
Roman emperors, has written a con- 
cise Life of Shakespeare, which Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, have published. 
— The monthly meetings of the class 
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for lunch were resumed in November. 
— Stephen Salisbury, Republican, has 
been reélected to the Massachusetts 
Senate. 





1859. 


Pror. C. J. Wut, Sec. 
36 Weld, Cambridge. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie has been 
appointed a preacher to Dartmouth 
College during the current year. — 
William Everett, who received the 
degree of LL. D. at Williams College 
in October, is a member of the Civil 
Service and Foreign Relations com- 
mittees of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. — Robert Cutts Pierce, a 
temporary member of the Class, died 
at Portsmouth, N. H., on Aug. 25. 
During the war he served as Acting 
Assistant Paymaster on the U. S. 
Ship Dawn. He was director and 
treasurer of the Piscataqua Savings 
Bank, and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank at Portsmouth. In 1881 
he represented that city in the New 
Hampsbire Legislature. He leaves a 
widow and daughter. 


1863. 
ARTHUR LINCOLN, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Dr. A. L. Mason has been appointed 
Associate Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine in the Harvard Medical School. 
— Kilbreth’s appointment as Collector 
of the Port of New York was confirmed 
by the U. S. Senate. — Greenhalge, 
Republican, was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts on Nov. 7 by a major- 
ity of 32,000 over J. E. Russell, the 
Democratic candidate. — Capt. Nathan 
Appleton was Republican candidate 
from the 4th District for the Govern- 
or’s Council in the recent Massachu- 
setts election. 
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1864. 
Dr. W. A. RicHArRpDsOoN, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

L. E. Beckwith’s address is changed 
to 10 Oxford Street, Cambridge. — 
L. R. S. Gove has resigned his position 
as assistant treasurer of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., at Calumet, 
Mich. 

1865. 
T. Frank Browne Lt, Sec. 
120 Broadway, New York. 

Prof. J. W. Churchill of Andover 
has been appointed a preacher to 
Dartmouth College for the ensuing 
year. — W. B. Durant, Republican, 
has been elected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 


1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec. 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, held at ‘Milwau- 
kee during the summer, Francis Rawle 
was elected treasurer. — J. B. Warner 
was the leader of the remonstrants to 
the proposed laying of electric car 
tracks on Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
and thereby he was most efficient in 
saving that historic street from muti- 
lation. — J. J. Myers, Republican, has 
been reélected to the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec. 
Jamaica Plain. 

Roger Wolcott was reélected Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Massachusetts on 
Nov. 7. 

1871. 
ALBERT M. Barnes, Sec. 
38 Central St., Boston. 

On Oct. 5 William Lawrence was 
consecrated Bishop of Massachusetts 
to succeed the late Phillips Brooks, 
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55. The ceremony took place in 
Trinity Church, Boston, and was at- 
tended by eleven bishops, as follows : 
Presiding - Bishop Williams of Con- 
necticut, and consecrator ; Bishop Pot- 
ter of New York, who, with Bishop 
Clark of Rhode Island, presented the 
bishop ; Bishop Whipple of Minne- 
sota, who preached the sermon ; Bishop 
Neely of Maine; Bishop Niles of 
New Hampshire; Bishop Doane of 
Albany; Bishop Huntington of Central 
New York ; Bishop Randolph of South- 
ern Virginia; Bishop Courtney of 
Nova Scotia, and the Archbishop of 
Zante, Greece, who was in Boston on 
his way home from the World’s Fair. 
A large number of clergymen from 
Massachusetts and other parts of the 
country, and as many laymen as could 
be admitted, were Among 
the ushers were Harcourt Amory, ’76, 
William Appleton, M. D.,’77, W. H. 
Bent, M. D., ’69, J. D. W. French, 
63, R. H. Gardiner, ’76, G. P. Gard- 
ner, °77, A. A. Lawrence, ’70, R. T. 
Paine, ’88, W. P. Blake, ’66, R. S. 
Codman, ’83, G. D. Cushing, ’85, R. 
H. Dana, ’74, C. K. Fay, ’67, C. G. 
Saunders, 67, R. C. Sturgis, ’81, and 
L. S. Tuckerman, ’68. President El- 
iot, 53, represented Harvard Univer- 
sity, Gov. W. E. Russell, ’77, and 
Lieut.-Gov. Roger Wolcott, ’70, rep- 
resented the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mayor N. Matthews, Jr., 
75, of Boston, U. S. District-Attor- 
ney Sherman Hoar, ’82, Robert C. 
Winthrop, ’28,—the oldest Harvard 
graduate present, — were among the 
other Harvard men in attendance. — 
W. S. Bigelow has been appointed 
trustee of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in place of the late F. L. 
Ames.— H. C. Lodge is a member 
of the Civil Service committee of the 
U. S. Senate. — Pillsbury was a Re- 


present. 


—~ 
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publican candidate for nomination for 
Governor of Massachusetts, but with- 
drew in favor of Greenhalge, ’63. 


1872. 
A. L. Lrncorn, JR., Sec. 
18 P. O. Square, Boston. 
L. C. Ledyard is a director of the 
Boston & Maine R. R. Co. 


1873. 
A. L. Wares, Sec. 
Milton. 

Charles S. Moore has been appointed 
principal of the New Bedford high 
school. From 1877 to 1885 he held a 
similar position at Taunton, and since 
1885 he has been head master of the 
Cathedral School of St. Paul, Garden 
City, L. I. 

1874. 
GEORGE P. SANGER, Sec. 
940 Exchange Building, Boston. 

Samuel B. Griffith, of Mercer, Pa., 
has been appointed, by the Attorney- 
General of the United States, First 
Assistant United States Attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylva- 
nia.—George <A. Blaney is Special 
Justice of the Police Court of New- 
ton, Mass., by appointment of the 
Governor. — William R. Richards, as 
one of the trustees of the Boston 
Publie Library, is devoting much time 
and attention to the completion of the 
magnificent Library Building in Cop- 
ley Square. —G. P. Sanger, Republi- 
can, has been elected to the Massachu- 
setts Senate. — A. L. Devens is on the 
Governing Committee of the Boston 
Stock Exchange. 





1875. 
Warren A. Reep, Sec. 
Brockton. 
Sumner Chase Chandler, son of The- 
ophilus P. Chandler, died in Brook- 
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line, May 29th last, at the age of 39. 
He left college early in Sophomore 
year, studied law, and practiced his 
profession in Boston, Leadville, Col., 
Palatka, Fla., and in New York city. 
While in New York city he was in 
partnership with Judge Miller. After 
the death of Col. William L. Candler, 
our classmate returned to his native 
town, and became interested in the 
Aspinwall Land Co.— Dr. G. H. 
Monks lectures on anatomy at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts this 
year. — H. 8. Milton, Republican, has 
been reélected to the Massachusetts 
Senate. 
1876. 
Cou. W. L. Cuase, Sec. 
233 State St., Boston. 

D. W. Abercrombie, of Worcester 
Academy, read a paper at the Con- 
gress on Secondary Education, at the 
World’s Fair. 


1877. 
JouN F. Tyrer, Sec. 
5 Tremont St., Boston. 

The Class met as usual on Com- 
mencement Day. About fifty mem- 
bers came in during the morning, 
and the business meeting was brief 
and without The 
Governor dropped in for a few min- 
utes, the band outside played “ Fair 
Harvard,” the clock struck two, the 
door of 14 Holworthy was closed, and 
a large number of the class went in 
to the dinner at Memorial. —F. W. 
Rollins has left New York, and has 
become manager of the Hancock Pub- 
lishing Co. and editor of the Ellsworth 
American at Ellsworth, Me. —J. E. 
Patton has returned to Cambridge to 
engage in tutoring. — A. Woods has 
been on from Seattle, where he is 
practicing law. — James Byrne is the 
partner of W. B. Hornblower, Presi- 


special interest. 
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dent Cleveland’s recent nominee to 
the Supreme Bench. 
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1878. 
JosepH C. WuITNEY, Sec. 
P. O. Box 3573, Boston. 

W. A. Bancroft is now senior colonel 
of the Massachusetts militia. His 
speech as chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention attracted 
wide attention. — The Rev. Samuel 
Shepherd is at Niles, Mich. — Prof. Jo- 
seph F. Johnson has introduced in his 
department in the Wharton School of 
Finance of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania a course for training men for 


practical newspaper work. — Charles 


C. Binney is assistant attorney in the 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
where his duty is the defense of the 
United States in claims cases. — P. V. 
R. Ely has been elected vice-president 
of the Boston Stock Exchange. 

The triennial dinner of the Class was 
given at the rooms of the University 
Club, Chicago, on Sept. 16. There 
were present, W. B. Allen, Blodgett, 
Cushing, Daniels, Elting, Emerson, 
Goldmark, Holmes, Hunt, 
Lawrence, Lee, Littaner, Lutz, Mer- 
eur, Montague, O’Connor, Pinney, 
Roberts, Rogers, Shorey, Taylor, and 
Wood. Blodgett presided and opened 
the after-dinner festivities by present- 
ing to the Class, on behalf of E. C. 
Moore, who was unable to be present, 
a beautiful silver loving cup made by 
Tiffany of New York, and appropri- 
ately inscribed as a memorial of the 
Chicago dinner. A letter was read 
from Moore in which he related how 
the idea of the cup had originated in 
an election bet made between him- 
self and Pinney, at a Class meeting, 
with the understanding that the win- 
ner should devote the money to the 
Class fund. Moore, who won, getting 


Gowan, 
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the assent of the Secretary, added 
a voluntary contribution of his own 
and procured a cup for the Class. 
After the cup had been filled with 
champagne and had made the rounds, 
Pinney opened the speaking, followed 
by Shorey, who from the Greek de- 
partment of Chicago University repre- 
sents ’78 enlightening the world. As 
several of the men had not met their 
classmates since graduation, there was 
much interest in the speeches. Every 
man was called on and responded ; 
Hunt, as usual, was called on twice. 
It being Saturday evening, as often as 
the hands of the clock reached twelve 
they were moved back a half hour, so 
that it is impossible to say at what 
(standard) time we sang “Fair Har- 
vard” and “Auld Lang Syne” and 
said au revoir. — W. K. B. 


1879. 
Francis Autmy, Sec. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. F. M. Briggs has removed to 
222 Marlborough St., Boston. — The 
Secretary desires the present addresses 
of M. R. Jacobs and Marion Story. — 
C. S. Hanks has resigned his position 
as Treasurer of the Essex County 
Club. — Schofield was of counsel for the 
defense in the Trefethen murder trial 
at East Cambridge in September. — 
Meyer and Lawrence and Russell, 
Republicans, were reélected to the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives on Nov. 7. 





1880. 

Freperic Aumy, Sec. 

25 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
William G. Taylor has just been 
made Associate Professor of Political 
and Economic Science in the Nebraska 
State University. — Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., has received the degree of M. D. 
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from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons (Columbia), New York city. 
— Frederic Gardner has passed suc- 
cessfully examinations for the degree 
of A. M. at Harvard. — On Oct. 1 
Josiah Quincy resigned his position as 
First Assistant Secretary of State ; he 
is Chairman of the Massachusetts 
State Democratic Committee, and di- 
rected the recent campaign. — During 
the autumn Theodore Roosevelt deliv- 
ered six lectures at Columbia College 
on “The Westward Growth of the 
United States during the Revolution- 
ary War.” — George M. Perry has left 
the Astor Library in New York and 
is now Librarian of the Harlem Li- 
brary at its new quarters, 32 West 
123d Street, New York city. The 
library has been in existence nearly a 
century, and has 17,200 volumes. 


1881. 
Dr. CHARLES R. SANGER, Sec. 
3818 Delmar Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wade was in the train which fell 
through a bridge at Chester on Aug. 
31, and he was so seriously injured 
that he had to be taken to the Spring- 
field City Hospital, from which he was 
not expected to return to Boston before 
Thanksgiving. — Dr. G. A. Gordon is 
a preacher to Dartmouth College dur- 
ing the current year. — Guild took an 
active part in the recent campaign in 
Massachusetts. — Merritt Starr deliv- 
ered an address at Oberlin College 
on June 20, on “ The Decline and Re- 
vival of Public Interest in College 
Education,” which he has reprinted in 
pamphlet form. 

1882. 
H. W. CunnineuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

D. B. Fearing was elected Mayor of 
Newport, R. I., on the Democratic 
ticket on Oct. 25. 
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1883. 
FrEDERICK NICHOLS, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Canterbury is with the Boston Bu- 
reau of Advertising, 36 Bromfield St., 
Boston. — Asst. Prof. E. Cummings 
will conduct two full courses at Har- 
vard during 1893-94: The Principles 
of Sociology — Development of the 
Modern State and of its Social Funec- 
tions ; and the Social and Economic 
Condition of Workingmen in the 
United States and in other Countries ; 
also one half-course, Ideal Social Re- 
constructions, from Plato’s Republic 
to the present time. — Chokichi Kik- 
kawa writes that he has subscribed for 
the Magazine five years in advance, 
and that in spite of time and distance 
his thoughts often turn to the good 
old days and to his classmates of ’83. 
— Asst. Prof. A. R. Marsh will have 
charge of three courses in the Depart- 
ment of Comparative Literature at 
Harvard during 1893-94: one full 
course, The History of Classical Learn- 
ing in Europe from the Fifth to the 
Fifteenth Century; and two half- 
courses, The Origin and Development 
of Historical Epic Poetry in Mediae- 
val Europe, and the Legendary and 
Poetic Material of Celtic Origin and 
its Treatment in the Narrative Poetry 
of the Middle Ages. — G. H. Nichols 
has changed his address to 35 Nor- 
wood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. He was 
married at Boston, Aug. 16, 1892, to 
Miss Marguerite M. Maclean. —C. P. 
Perin is acting as Superintendent of 
the Sequachee Valley Coal & Coke 
Co., at Pikeville, Tenn. — G. J. Porter 
is in the employ of Woodbury & 
Leighton, Builders, of Boston, as Su- 
perintendent and Consulting Engineer. 
— Philip Richmond, who is established 
in the wholesale grocery business at 
Spokane, Wash., has made a five 
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months’ visit to the East, after an ab- 
sence of four years. —H. L. Smyth 
will conduct two half-courses in the 
Scientific School at Harvard during 
1893-94 ; one in Mining Geology and 
one in Geological Surveying. — Dr. 
C. P. Worcester has been reappointed 
an Assistant at the Harvard Medical 
School for one year, from Sept. 1, 
1893 ; and has also been selected for 
the position of Secretary of the School 
for the same period. — Non-Gradu- 
ates: R. B. Fuller is now established 
in the Boston office of Howe, Balch & 
Co., Farlow Building, State St., and 
has taken up his residence at Milton. 
—C. F. Nirdlinger is a frequent con- 
tributor to the Illustrated American 
upon topics social, dramatic, historical, 
and literary. 
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1884. 
E. A. Hrpparp, Sec. 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

Gordon Abbott has returned to Bos- 
ton and become Vice-President of the 
Old Colony Trust Co.—G. W. Fish- 
back has recently been prominent in 
St. Louis polities. — F. H. Darling has 
resumed the practice of law in Boston. 
—C. E. Hamlin, long connected with 
the New York Tribune, has charge of 
a department in the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. — Greenough White 
is instructor in history and political 
science at Trinity College, Hartford. 
— The address of T. L. Frothingham 
is 44 Pine St., New York city. — The 
Class is earnestly requested to respond 
to the Secretary’s call for information 
which will be issued shortly. — The 
address of Rev. S. S. White is Higashi 
Yama, Okayama, Japan. 


1885. 
Henry M. WILt1Ams, Sec. 
39 Court St., Boston. 
The Secretary has issued his third 
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Class Report. The Class had at grad- 
uation 192 members, besides whom 
67 temporary members and special 
students are included in this record. 
Up to the time of sending the report 
to the printer, 77 regular members 
and 21 others had been married ; to 
the former 69, and to the latter 14 
children had been born; 8 members 
and 12 temporary and special mem- 
bers had died. The residence of the 
graduates is as follows: New Eng- 
land, 88 ; Middle States, including the 
District of Columbia, 50; Southern 
States, 4; Central States, east of the 
Mississippi, 24 ; Western States, 10; 
Pacific States, 8. Some of the statis- 
tics showing the change of residence 
are interesting : thus, whereas in 1885 
there were 95 residents of Massachu- 
setts, in 1892 there were but 82; 
New York State, on the contrary, has 
gained from 27 to 34, Illinois from 
7 to 14, Pennsylvania from 5 to 9, 
Michigan from 1 to 4, Minnesota and 
Washington from none to 3 each. Col- 
orado and the District of Columbia 
from 1 to 3 each. In like manner, 
there have been many changes in 
oceupation, as will appear in the fol- 
lowing table, in which the first column 
represents the number who proposed 
to take the occupations set down in 
1885, while the second column gives 
the actual number in those occupa- 
tions in 1892 :— 
Business 48 
Haw. « . 
Undecided . 
Medicine 
Teaching 
Ministry 
Journalism. . . 
Manufacturing . 
Farming .. . 


Railroading . . 
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Besides these, there are respectively 
one actor, electrician, musician, civil 
engineer, government employee, and 
charity worker, and two U. S. Geo- 
logical surveyors. The Class Fund 
amounts to $4,255.91, and $172.50 
has been credited to the College Fund. 
The Secretary urges subscribers to 
pay their remaining instalments. — Ep. 
— Ralph Martin Lane died at his 
home, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 11, 1893, as 
the result of an operation for appendi- 
citis.- Lane had suffered from an in- 
ternal trouble for some years, which 
finally necessitated the operation, but 
he manfully kept at his business to the 
end. He was treasurer of the Whit- 
man Agricultural Co., manufacturers. 
He leaves a widow and three boys, 
the oldest five years of age. — Sheri- 
dan P. Read has been appointed by 
the President as U. S. Consul to Tien 
Tsin, one of the most important ports 
in China. To the American Journal 
of Politics he revently contributed an 
article on “ Our Trade with China, — 
The Geary Act.” — The degree of 
A. M. for a post-graduate course in 
moral philosophy was awarded last 
Commencement by St. Francis Xavier 
College, New York, to Edmund S. 
Middleton. — Edson L. Whitney has 
resigned his professorship at Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt., and is now 
an instructor of history at the Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Boston. — 
Nutter and Stephen S. Bartlett spent 
the summer in travel in England. — 
Col. Samuel E. Winslow, as Chair- 
man of the Republican State Com- 
mittee had the. active charge of Mr. 
Greenhalge’s campaign for governor 
of Massachusetts and accompanied 
him on his election tour of the State. 
— Dr. Charles A. Pratt is settled at 
239 Union St., New Bedford. — R. P. 
Carroll’s yacht Navahoe won the cup 
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for the Brenton Reef race on Sept. 13, 
beating the Prince of Wales’s yacht 
Britannia. 
1886. 
Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec. 
25 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 

F. S. Palmer has been appointed 
Health Officer of Seattle, Wash. — C. 
A. Brown has changed his address to 
62 Congress St., Boston, and B. R. 
Abbott is now at 66 West 38th St. 
New York city. 


1887. 
GrEorGE P. FurBER, Sec. 
517 Exchange Building, Boston. 

The Secretary has issued Report 
No. 3, a pamphlet of 139 pages. It 
embraces 241 graduates, 3 who took 
the degree S. B., 71 who were tempo- 


rary members, and 8 ‘whose social 


relations have been especially with the 
Class.” 
recorded, and seven deaths since grad- 
uation. Forty-four children have been 
born. The total subscriptions to the 
Class Fund amount to $9,918.55, of 
which $7,692.53 have been paid ; 84 
subscribers are in arrears, 21 have 
paid nothing, 16 have paid only one 
instalment, 14 owe three instalments, 
16 owe two, and 17 have not paid the 
last. The Secretary lacks the ad- 
dresses of the following men: J.C. 
Adams, H. G. Bruce, C. Chollet, W. 
E. Davis, R. J. Oglesby, L. Richard- 
son, E. B. Thaxter, and C. Wilson. 
Ep.—Charles Chollet, Professor of 
Ancient Languages in the University 
of Louisiana at Baton Rouge, La., to- 
gether with three other professors, 


Seventy-nine marriages are 


resigned from that institution last 
July, owing to the refusal of its 
Board of Supervisors to remove its 
president.— George P. Baker is an 
instructor in forensics at Wellesley 
College. — Dr. F. S. Coolidge has been 
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made instructor in pathology, in ad- 
dition to his lectureship on ortho- 
paedics, at the Rush Medical College, 
Chicago.— Charles J. Giddings lost 
his life by drowning in Lake Winne- 
pesaukee on Aug. 16. He had taken 
several poor boys to the lake for an 
outing, and whilst they were on a 
steamer one of them fell overboard. 
Giddings at once plunged in, and suc- 
ceeded in holding the boy up for sev- 
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eral minutes, but just before a boat 
could reach them they both sank in 
thirty feet of water, and when their 
bodies were recovered they were dead. 

At ameeting of the Boston Bar As- 
sociation on Oct. 16 resolutions were 
adopted on Giddings’s death. Carle- 
ton Hunneman, ’89, presided, and re- 
marks were made by H. W. Chaplin, 
’67, W. G. Thompson, 88, R. W. Boy- 
den, ’85, S. G. Wells, 86, E. J. Rich, 
87, and E. R. Thayer, °58.—John 
W. Riddle has been appointed Secre- 
tary of Legation at Constantinople, 
and is now at his post. 


1888. 
Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
122 Marlborough St., Boston. 

Philip M. Hammett is General Fore- 
man of the Locomotive Department 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore R. R., at Wilmington, Del. 
— Dr. C. A. Porter has been appointed 
Assistant in Anatomy at the Harvard 
Medical School ; he has also aided Dr. 
Conant, ’79, in looking after the Foot- 
ball team. — Peter J. O’Callaghan was 
ordained last summer to the priest- 
hood of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
at St. Peter’s in New York city. 


1889. 


H. K. DaruinG, Acting See. 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
Walter W. Magee, who has been 
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practicing law in Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been elected by the Republicans super- 
visor of the fifth ward in that city. — 
The Rev. Walter C. Green has ac- 
cepted a call to the First Congrega- 
tional Church at Castine, Me. — Dr. 
Jos. L. Goodale, who has just com- 
pleted his service at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, was mar- 
ried, Aug. 30, to Miss May A. Evans 
in Portland, Me. Dr. and Mrs. Good- 
ale have gone abroad, to be absent one 
year; he will study in London and 
Vienna. — Collier Cobb has been ap- 
pointed to a full professorship in ge- 
ology at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C.— A. H. 
Knapp’s address is 26 West 40th St., 
New York city.— It is now learned 
that the death of J. C. Breckinridge 
Burbank occurred in the island of 
Java, not in Egypt as has been stated. 
He was taken ill in Batavia, after 
traveling through Japan and China. 
He was carried to the mountains in 
the interior of the island in the hope 
that he might recover. He died, how- 
ever, on Dec. 26, 1892, of malarial 
fever and paralysis of the heart. His 
remains were brought to America and 
buried at Henderson, Ky., April 3, 
1893. 
. 
1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
38 South Main St., Concord, N. H. 

The Secretary’s Second Report, re- 
cently issued, has a portrait of Helen 
Barr, the Class baby, and a picture of 
the Class cup, designed by L. W. Pul- 
sifer. The Class had at graduation 
288 members, and 75 others are in- 
cluded in this record. Since 1890 
five have died. Fifty-two marriages 
and 20 births are registered. The 
Class Fund amounts to $11,119.54, 
of which $6,851.08 have been paid. 
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The Report contains full accounts of 
the Class dinners. The address of F. 
S. Goodwin is not given. The Secre- 
tary prints a list of 77 men who have 
taken post-graduate degrees, chiefly 
at the Harvard Professional Schools. 
Ep. —R. F. Lewis is practicing law 
at Juneau, Alaska. 


1891. 
Horace A. Davis, Sec. 
10 Appleton St., Cambridge. 

S. M. Greer is a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. — W. J. 
Farquhar is in the office of the New 
York and New Jersey Telephone Co., 
18 Cortlandt St., New York city. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 
Phillips Academy, Andover. 

A. H. Green broke the world’s rec- 
ord for the pole-vault for distance at 
the championship contest in Chicago. — 
F. H. Stewart is private secretary to 
Congressman William Everett at 
Washington, D. C.— Richard Cobb 
has been appointed assistant to the 
secretary of Harvard College.— R. 
M. Lovett is an instructor in English 
at the University of Chicago. —F. C. 
Lucas teaches Biology in the Hyde 
Park High School, Chicago. His ad- 
dress is 57th St. and Monroe Ave.— 
Clement C. Hyde’s permanent ad- 
dress is 55 Dexter St., Malden. — 
John Corbin is on the editorial staff 
of Outing.—W. T. Brewster is an 
assistant in English at Harvard. — 
William A. Hamilton’s address is 928 
Chapel St.. New Haven, Conn.— 
L. G. Smith is teaching at the High 
School, Ansonia, Conn.— Any mem- 
ber of the Class who has failed to 
receive the Class Report issued dur- 
ing the summer should notify the Sec- 
retary. 
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1893. 
Frep. W. Moors, Sec. 
390 Main St., Cambridge. 

Warwick Potter died at Brest on 
Oct. 11. His body was brought home 
to New York, where the funeral was 
held. He was with Edgar Scott and 
party on the yacht Sagamore on a trip 
round the world.— Nearly fifty ’93 
men have returned to the Law School, 
among them being Frothingham, Vail, 
Upton, and Fearing. — If any member 
of the Class has not received the 
printed list of addresses, it will be 
sent him if he will inform the Secre- 
tary. The following are corrections 
and changes in the list: M. A. Bart- 
lett, 338 Mill St., Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y.; F. G. Benedict, 150 Huntington 
Ave., Boston; G. B. Bennett, Owa- 
tonna, Minn.; Calvert Brewer, South 
Orange, N. J.; H. L. Coar, 92 Wen- 
dell St., Cambridge ; A. L. Cochrane, 
Pride’s Crossing, Mass.; A.J. Dibblee, 
Ross, Marin Co., Cal.; G. H. Kelton, 
Petersham, Mass.; T. E. Oliver, 3 
Beckford St., Salem, Mass.; E. P. 
Pressey, Brentwood Corner, N. H.; 
John W. Richards, care of Dr. C. A. 
Richards, 144 Benefit St., Providence, 
R. I.; Ralph Woodworth, Tomales, 
Marin Co. Cal.; H. B. Smith, 
Muncy, Pa.—F. W. Dallinger, Re- 
publican, was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives on 


Nov. 7. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


The Hon. Hamilton Fish, son of 
Nicholas and Elizabeth (Stuyvesant) 
Fish, who died on September 6, re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D. from Har- 
vard in 1871. Born in 1808, he grad- 
uated at Columbia College in 1827 ; 
was admitted to the bar in 1830 ; was 
elected to Congress as a Whig in 
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1842; was Lieutenant-Governor of 
New York in 1847, and Governor in 
1848 ; from 1851 to 1857 he served in 
the United States Senate asa Repub- 
lican ; was an active supporter of the 
Union during the war ; was Secretary 
of State under President Grant from 
1869 to 1877, in which capacity he 
negotiated the Treaty of Washington, 
persuaded Great Britain to submit the 
Alabama claims to an international 
tribunal, and settled the dispute with 
Spain over the Virginius affair. Sec- 
retary Fish held many honorable po- 
sitions, among which were those of 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Columbia College, President-General 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, and 
trustee of the Peabody Fund. 

At the Centennial celebration of the 
First Unitarian Church at Leominster 
in September, the Rev. George M. 
Bodge, S. T. B., ’78, delivered a me- 
morial address. 

In September Bishop F. D. Hunt- 
ington, Div., 42, and his wife, cele- 
brated their golden wedding at Had- 
ley. 

Edwin Lasseter Bynner, who died 
at Forest Hills, August 5, was born in 
Boston in 1842. He studied at the 
Law School, taking the degree of 
LL.B. in 1865. For several years he 
practiced in the West, but on the death 
of his father, about twenty years ago, 
he returned to Boston, and devoted 
himself to literary and antiquarian 
pursuits. To the “Memorial History 
of Boston” he contributed chapters on 
the “Topography and Landmarks of 
the Colonial and Provincial Periods.” 
In 1882 he published “Damen’s 
Ghost,” and in 1887, in the Atlantic 
Monthly, “ Penelope’s Suitors,” quick- 
ly followed by “ Agnes Surriage,” his 
most popular novel. ‘The Begum’s 
Daughter,” a novel of which early 
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New York history formed the basis, 
originally appeared in the Atlantic, 
and was republished in book form. At 
the time of his death Mr. Bynner had 
completed another romance, ** Zach- 
ary Phips,” 1892, and had printed 
«“ An Uncloseted Skeleton,” besides a 
collection of stories under the title of 
‘The Chase of the Meteor.” Three 
years ago, owing to failing health, he 
passed the winter at Nassau. At one 
time he was librarian of the Boston 
Bar Association. He was the most 
successful recent worker in fiction of 
the field of early New England and 
Knickerbocker history. 

Among the special lecturers at the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sci- 
ences this year are Prof. N. S. Shaler, 
S. B., 62, Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., ’78, and 
Dr. D. A. Sargent. 

Edward J. Flynn, L. S., ’81, has 
been appointed by Gov. Russell Fire 
Marshal of Boston. 

H. M. Knowlton, L. S., 69-70, was 
elected Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, as a Republican, on Novy. 7. 

Ex-Judge Gunning Samuel Bedford, 
LL. B., ’59, assistant district attorney, 
died Oct. 29, in New York city, where 
he was born in 1837, and was descended 
from an old New York family. He 
was graduated from the School of 
Arts, Columbia College, and after- 
wards studied at the Harvard Law 
School. He then entered the office of 
Benjamin Stillman in New York. He 
took an active interest in polities, and 
two years after his admission to the 
bar was appointed first assistant to 
District Attorney A. Oakey Hall. In 
1878 he was elected city judge by 
70,000 majority, and served for four 
years. He then retired to private 
practice, but was recalled to the dis- 
trict attorney’s office by Mr. Martine 




















in 1885, and was retained by De Lan- 
cey Nicoll when the latter sueceeded 
Mr. Martine. He was unmarried. 

Dr. Mason M. Miles, who died at 
Aurora, Ill., on Sept. 1, was born in 
Boston in 1811. He was educated at 
the public school at Petersham, and 
then went to Machias, Me., where he 
opened a drug store. Returning to 
Boston, he studied medicine with Dr. 
Andrew Gerrish and at the Harvard 
Medical School, 1845-46. Until 1854, 
when he removed to Aurora, he was 
the head of an institution for the treat- 
ment of chronie diseases. Except for 
a brief sojourn in Chicago, in 1871, he 
practiced at Aurora until his death. 
He was twice married. One daughter 
survives him. 

Angus McSwain, M. D., ’73, died at 
Santa Clara, Cal., Sept. 29. He was 
born in Prince Edward’s Island in 
1847, graduated from McGill College, 
Montreal, and then from the Harvard 
Medical School. He leaves a wife 
and six children. 

Stephen T. Sharples, S. B., ’66, was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in 
the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, at Boston, in September. He 
served on the Jury of Awards at the 
Columbian Exposition as Chairman of 
groups 17 and 18, which embraced 
Fertilizers and Oils in the Department 
of Agriculture, and as Secretary of 
Group 87 in the Department of Manu- 
factures. He has been reappointed 
assayer and inspector of liquors for 
the State of Massachusetts. 

R. M. Hunt, LL. D., ’92, has resigned 
from the New York city Commission 
on Public Buildings. 

George A. Hurd, LL. B., 793, is 
practicing law at Seattle, Wash. 

Charles John McIntire, L. S., ’60, 
has been appointed by Governor Rus- 
sell to succeed the late Judge Brooks, 




















’43, as Judge of Probate for Middlesex 
County, Mass. He enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the 44th regiment of Mass. 
volunteers, served during the War, 
and has since successfully practiced 
law. He was City Solicitor of Cam- 
bridge at the time of his appointment. 

Henry W. Dudley, M. D., ’64, of 
Abington, William R. Chipman, M. D., 
76, of Chelsea, and John W. Johnson, 
M. D., ’77, are members of the Faculty 
of the new Medical School at Tufts 
College. Among the lecturers is Sam- 
uel G. Webber, ’60, M. D., ’65. 

The Rev. W. W. Lock, S. T. B., ’85, 
is assistant pastor of the All Souls 
Unitarian Church, New York city. 

Judge Thomas M. Cooley, LL.D., 
’86, is President of the American Bar 
Association. 

Justice Andrew C. Bradley, L. S., 
’63-’65, is a lecturer on Criminal Law 
at the Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Henry E. Davis, L. S., 
’76, is also a lecturer there on the His- 
tory of Law. 

At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science, held at Madison, Wis., in 
August, S. H. Seudder, S. B., 62, was 
chosen Vice-President of the Zodlogy 
section; Prof. F. W. Putnam was 
reélected Permanent Secretary, and 
Prof. W. M. Davis, S. B., ’69, was 
made Secretary of the Geology and 
Geography section. 

Dr. W. P. Wesselhoeft, M. D., ’57, 
has started on a year’s tour round the 
world. 

The title of Reynold W. Wilcox, 
M.D., ’81, as Professor of Clinical 
Medicine, has been enlarged so as to 
include Therapeutics, at the New York 
Post-Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital. 

At the convention of the New Eng- 
land Dental Society at Worcester, on 
VOL, I. — NO. 6, 19 
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Oct. 6, Dwight M. Clapp, D. M. D. 
’82, was elected Vice-President. 

Walter S. Cox, LL. B., ’47, Associ- 
ate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, is a profes- 
sor in the Law School of the Colum- 
bian University at Washington, D. C. 

William Patten, S. B., ’83, has been 
elected to fill the new chair of Biology 
at Dartmouth College. 

The Hon. W. A. Maury, LL. B., ’53, 
is Professor of Law at the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Harvard-bred architects received 
high commendation from the judges 
of Architecture at the World’s Fair. 
Prizes were awarded to the firm of 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge (C. A. 
Coolidge, ’81), for plans of the Ames 
Building, Boston, and of the Fine Arts 
Institute, Chicago; to Peabody & 
Stearns (R. W. Peabody, ’66), for 
Machinery Hall, World’s Fair; to 
Longfellow, Alden & Harlow (A. W. 
Longfellow, ’76), for plans of the 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburg; to E. 
Wheelwright, ’76, City Architect of 
Boston, for plan of a new City Hall. 
John Stewardson [’81], of Philadel- 
phia, and R. M. Hunt, LL. D., ’92, of 
New York, also received awards. 

Edward A. Weir, M. D., 793, has 
begun to practice medicine at Chad- 
ron, Neb. 

Charles H. Winn, M. D., ’88, of 
Roxbury, has been appointed a medi- 
cal examiner on the Board of Pension 
Examiners of the second Boston dis- 
trict. 

Ramon E. Wilson died at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Sept. 7. He was born in 
Mexico, and graduated at the Law 
School in 1874, Going to San Fran- 
cisco, he formed a partnership with 
J. M. Troutt, and, later, with Estee 
& McCutchen. For several years he 
was secretary of the California Board 
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of Fish Commissioners, and framed 
many of the game laws of that State. 
He was a member of several clubs, 
and the originator of the Country 
Club of San Francisco. He left a 
widow and one daughter. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


«*» To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. In no other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily and weekly press. 

In the New World for September 
Dr. C. A. Bartol, Div., ’35, writes on 
“The Boston Pulpit : Channing, Tay- 
lor, Emerson, Brooks,” and the Rev. 
E. H. Hall, ’51, discusses “ The New 
Unitarianism.” 

In the American Journal of Numis- 
matics for July, Dr. Horatio R. Storer, 
’50, continued his list of medals, ete., 
illustrative of the science of medicine. 
He has described 642 pieces. 

Chief Justice W. A. Richardson, 
’43, of the Court of Claims, has issued 
Nos. 1 and 2 of vol. ii of his “ Supple- 
ment to the Revised Statutes of the 
United States.” 
prises all the statutes passed at the 
first and second sessions of the 52d 
It is furnished 
with a topical index, with marginal 


This section com- 


Congress, 1892-93. 


rubrics and cross-references, and in 
every way it is uniform with the well- 
known first volume of this work. 

A. E. Beckwith, Sp. ’91, is publish- 
ing an illustrated weekly called Snap 
Shots: Official Organ of the Norwich 
(Conn.) 400. 

The New England Magazine Com- 
pany has reissued in pamphlet form 
the Article on “ Harvard College dur- 
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ing the War,” by Capt. Nathan Ap- 
pleton, ’63, and several memorial 
poems, with facsimiles, by Emerson, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Lowell, and 8. F. 
Smith. 

In the Allantic for September, H. A. 
Clapp, 60, contributed a criticism of 
the late Edwin Booth ; and Gen. F. A. 
Walker, LL. D., ’82, replied to Pro- 
fessor Shaler’s recent article uphold- 
ing the university as the best organ of 
technological training. 

Henry C. Mercer, ’79, described the 
‘‘ Lehigh Jasper Mines” in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for September. 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, stated in the 
same number ‘ Why Silver ceases to 
be Money.” 

The September Century published 
another batch of letters by Phillips 
; they describe his trip 
to India in 1882-83. In this 
Prof. C. E. Norton, ’46, gave some ex- 
tracts from J. R. Lowell’s letters, ac- 
companied by critical and explanatory 
remarks ; W. P. Garrison, ’61, had a 
sympathetie sketch of W. J. Stillman ; 
Prof. G. E. Woodberry, ’77, printed, 
under the title “A Taormina Note- 
book,” descriptions of a visit to Sicily ; 
Mellen Chamberlain, LL. B., 48, had 
some recollections of Daniel Webster ; 
H.C. Lodge, ’71, diseussed “ The Cen- 
sus and Immigration ;” and there were 
poems by T. W. Higginson, ’41, and 
N. H. Dole, ’74. 

In the September Scribner T. R. 
Sullivan described the original MS. of 
Thackeray’s “ Roundabout Papers,” 


Brooks, °55 ; 


issue 


which, as readers of these notes know, 
was presented last year to the Har- 
vard Library by Leslie Stephen. E. J. 
Lowell, ’67, had anarticle on “ Clothes 
Historically Considered,” and Robert 
Grant, ’73, concluded “The Opinions 
of a Philosopher.” 


Holdridge O. Collins, LL. B., ’67, 
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has printed at Los Angeles, Cal., a pam- 
phlet entitled “ A Brilliant Woman,” 
being a memoir of Mrs. A. V. E. Col- 
lins. 

The Hon. Carl Schurz, LL. D., ’76, is 
chairman, and C. J. Bonaparte, ’70, and 
R. H. Dana, ’74, are on the committee 
of publication of Good Government, the 
official journal of the National Civil 
Service Reform League. 

Dr. Egbert H. Grandin, ’76, has re- 
printed from vol. xviii of the Gyneco- 
logical Transactions a memorial article 
on the late Dr. Charles Platt Strong, 
76. Dr. Grandin’s address is No. 36 
East 58th St., New York city. 

On Sept. 3, “Prince Pro Tem.,” a 
musical farce of which L. E. Thomp- 
son, 91, wrote the score, was given 
for the first time at the Boston Mu- 
seum. 

Alexander W. Thayer, ’43, U. S. 
Consul to Trieste, has had printed at 
that place a monograph entitled “ The 
Hebrews in Egypt and their Exodus.” 

The University Bulletin for October 
contains, besides the usual Corporation 
news and list of accessions to the Li- 
brary, a supplementary index to the 
subject catalogue, and the continuation 
of the Bibliography of the Historical 
Literature of North Carolina. 

In McClure’s Magazine for October 
Herbert Nichols, Instructor in Psy- 
chology, described the “ Psychological 
Laboratory at Harvard.” His article 
is furnished with illustrations taken 
from photographs sent by the Camera 
Club to the World’s Fair. 

Another volume of Essays from the 
Easy Chair by the late G. W. Curtis, 
LL. D., ’81, has been published by the 
Harpers, who also have issued “ Now- 
adays, and other Stories,” by George 
A. Hibbard, ’80, illustrated by the 
author. 

J. Brace Chittenden, ’89, has re- 
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printed his “ Presentation of the The- 
ory of Hermite’s Form of Lamé’s 
Equation ; with a determination of the 
explicit forms in terms of the p func- 
tion for the case n equal to three.” It 
is his candidate’s thesis for the doctor’s 
degree at the Albert University, Ké- 
nigsberg. 

During the summer a committee of 
the Graduate Club of Harvard, in coip- 
eration with similar committees at Cor- 
nell, Johus Hopkins, and Yale, issued 
a handbook of “Graduate Courses,” 
being a list of advanced courses an- 
nounced by eleven universities of the 
United States for the year 1893-94. 
(Ginn : Boston.) 

No. 49 of Bibliographical Contribu- 
tions, issued by the Harvard Library, 
is devoted to “A Bibliography of 
Persius,” by Morris H. Morgan, ’81. 
Professor Morgan enumerates 328 
editions of the text ; 141 editions of 
translations, — including two each in 
Swedish and Danish, five in Dutch, 
three in Polish, and one each in Portu- 
guese, Russian, and Spanish; and 
nearly 150 books about Persius. His 
own collection contains 65 editions of 
Persius, and that of the Harvard Li- 
brary 32 others. 

Reynold W. Wilcox, M. D., ’81, has 
compiled and published “The De- 
scendants of William Wilcoxson, Vin- 
cent Meigs, and Richard Webb,” a 
book of seventy-five pages, which is a 
record of these families from the set- 
tlement of the New England Colonies 
to the present time. He is also the 
author of a paper on “ Asaprol, a Sol- 
uble Antiseptic,” in the July number 
of the Epitome. 

Price Collier, S. T. B., ’82, described 
“Private Schools for Boys” in the 
October Cosmopolitan; R. Lanciani, 
LL. D., ’86, continued “ Notes of An- 
cient Rome ;” F, D. Sherman, [’87], 
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had a poem, “The Shower ;” W. D. 
Howells, A. M., ’°67, continued his 
“ Traveller from Altruria.” 

In Scribner’s for October, W. D. 
Howells, A. M., ’67, discussed “The 
Man of Letters as a Man of Business.” 

The University has recently issued 
“ Suggestions in the Study of United 
States History and Government,” by 
Albert Bushnell Hart, ’80. In this 
thick pamphlet of 130 pages, Pro- 
fessor Hart gives exhaustive informa- 
tion about the character of the courses 
in United States History at Harvard, 
the libraries available, text - books, 
summaries of lectures, parallel read- 
ing, methods of taking notes and of 
preparing theses. His talent for sys- 
tematizing is shown throughout. These 
“ Suggestions,” though intended pri- 
marily for Harvard students, cannot 
fail to be of assistance to students 
elsewhere who are pursuing courses 
in American History. 
reference list for the bibliography of 
the subject, this pamphlet is more 
nearly complete than any other, and it 
is so arranged that whoever uses it can 
pass from the more general to the 
most detailed authorities as fast as 
his knowledge increases. For sale by 
the Publication Agent, price $1.25. 

The Century for October printed a 
sonnet, ‘*The Cold Meteorite,” by 
William R. Huntington, ’59, and “A 
Song to Her,” by F. D. Sherman, [’87]. 

W. F. Apthorp, 69, in the Atlantic 
for October and November, discussed 
“Two Modern Classicists in Music,” 
Franz and Dresel. 

Prof. R. C. Jebb, LL. D., ’84, wrote 
on “The Permanent Power of Greek 
Poetry,” in the Atlantic for October. 

The November Century prints a 
poem addressed by R. W. Emerson, 
21, to J. R. Lowell, ’38, on the latter’s 
fortieth birthday ; Lowell himself is 
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represented by a posthumous paper on 
“ Humor, Wit, Fun, and Satire.” 

Owen Wister, ’82, published a story, 
‘¢ Emily,” in the November Harper’s, 
and a paper on “Catholicity in Musi- 
eal Taste” in the November Atlantic. 

Flavel S. Thomas, M. D., ’74, is 
editor of the department of Univer- 
sity Degrees and Education in the 
Standard Dictionary. To Education 
for May and June he contributed an 
article on “The Present System of 
University Degrees.” He has in 
preparation a book on this subject. 

Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, ’75, has re- 
printed from the American Anthro- 
pologist for October an article entitled 
“ A-wé-to-bi: An Archeological Veri- 
fication of a Tusayan Legend.” It 
is one of the results of his work on 
the Hemenway expedition in the sum- 
mer of 1892. 
panied by maps and views of the ruins 
of A-wa-to-bi. 

F. <A. Fernald, ’82, described 
“Household Arts at the World’s 
Fair” in the Popular Science Monthly 
for October. 

In the October Forum David A. 
Wells, S. B., ’51, chronicled “ The 
Downfall of Certain Economic Fal- 
lacies.” 

In the Educational Review for Octo- 
ber Professor Royce discussed “ Men- 
tal Defects and Disorder from the 
Teacher’s Point of View.” 

W. M. F. Round [M.S., ’66] had a 
paper on “Criminals not the Vic- 
tims of Heredity,” in the September 
Forum, and John G. Brooks, 8. T. B., 
’75, discussed “Compulsory State In- 
surance : Its Effect in Germany.” 

The University Catalogue will be is- 
sued about Dee. 20. 

To the September World’s Fair 
number of the Cosmopolitan Price Col- 
lier, S. T. B., 82, contributed “ A 
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First Impression,” and Julian Haw- 
thorne [’67], “Foreign Folk at the 
Fair.” 

F. B. Tiffany, ’77, has just pub- 
lished a law book entitled “ Death by 
Wrongful Act.” 

The Yale Review for November con- 
tained an article by Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sig, ’79, on the results of recent inves- 
tigations as to the course of prices in 
the United States. 

The Rev. John F. Moors, ’42, has 
published the “History of the 42d 
Massachusetts Volunteers,” of which 
he was the chaplain. 

R. B. Hale, ’91, is the author of 
“Elsie and Other Poems,” published 
by R. B. Hale & Co., 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 

Charles A. Snow, ’82, is the author 
(with the assistance of E. W. Burdett) 
of a work of 240 pages, covering the 
Massachusetts law relating to corpo- 
rations which exercise quasi public 
franchises in the highways. Gas, tele- 
graph, telephone, electric light, street 
railway, and water companies are the 
principal classes of corporations dealt 
with. The historical development of 
each of these classes is also set forth 
at some length. The work constitutes 
the Massachusetts section of “The 
Law of Incorporated Companies Op- 
erating under Municipal Franchises.” 
(Robert Clarke & Co.: Cincinnati, 
1893, 3 vols.) 

The Hon. R. C. Winthrop, ’28, has 
reprinted his annual address as Presi- 
dent of the Peabody Trustees of South- 
ern Education. 

Professor E. G. Daves, °54, reprints 
in a pamphlet his account of “ Ra- 
leigh’s New Fort in Virginia, 1585,” 
which first appeared in the Magazine 
of History, May-June, 1893. Profes- 
sor Daves’s purpose is to awaken inter- 
est in the spot “marked by the first 
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footprints of the English race on this 
continent,” and where the first white 
American child was born. In a cireu- 
lar accompanying his pamphlet, Pro- 
fessor Daves says: “A tract of about 
250 acres of land on the northeast 
corner of the [Roanoke] island in- 
eluding [the site of Raleigh’s Colony] 
is now offered for sale at $1,500. The 
time has surely come when this sacred 
spot should pass into the possession of 
a corporate body of men who will res- 
cue the fort from further decay, and 
who will see that it shall remain in- 
tact for all time to come. It is pro- 
posed to organize a company which 
will issue two hundred shares of stock 
at twenty-five dollars pershare. With 
this sum the purchase can be made, 
and a small annual income left with 
which to preserve and protect the 
property. The shores, moreover, offer 
valuable shooting and fishing privi- 
leges, which may be made a source of 
revenue, and portions of the land not 
needed for the purpose of the com- 
pany may be sold.” All persons in- 
terested in this enterprise should ad- 
dress Professor Edward G. Daves, 821 
St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

The new edition of Johnson’s Cyclo- 
paedia, of which two volumes are now 
out, contains numerous signed arti- 
cles by members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty. Professor Child has contributed 
the article “ Ballads.” Professor Toy 
is writing upon Semitic subjects ; Pro- 
fessor Lyon upon Assyrian and Chal- 
daean ; Professor Lanman upon San- 
skrit ; Professor Sheldon on subjects 
in Romance Philology ; Professor Kit- 
tredge on Danish and Norse literature 
and mythology ; Professor Marsh on 
subjects in the Romance literatures. 
Professor Marsh is the Associate Ed- 
itor having general charge of articles 
on foreign literatures. 
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The next publication of the Amer- 
ican Economie Association will be a 
monograph on the “First Stages of 
the Tariff History of the United 
States,” by William Hill, ’91, who 
was for two years the holder of the 
Henry Lee Memorial Fellowship in 
Political Economy ; this paper con- 
tains the results of some of his work 
while holding the fellowship. 

The October number of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, published 
for Harvard University, has for its 
leading article a long and detailed dis- 
cussion of the Duties on Wool and 
Woolens, by Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79. 
The history and effects of the duties 
are discussed, and the future results 
of free wool and low duties on wool- 
ens are considered. President F. .A. 
Walker, LL. D., ’83, of the Institute 
of Technology, has an article on the 
value of money, with some references 
to the money panic of last summer. 
Dr. T. N. Carver of Johns Hopkins, 
has an article on the Theory of Inter- 
, and Dr. J. A. Hill, ’88, one on the 
There are the 


+ 


es 
Prussian Business Tax. 
usual notes and memoranda, and the 
bibliography of recent publications. 
With this number the Journal enters 
on its eighth year in promoting the 
advance of economic thought. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 

— Harvard Stories: Sketches of the 
Undergraduate. By Waldron Kintz- 
ing Post, 91. (New York: Putnam.) 
This is a clever book. Mr. Post has 
done well in giving sketches of sev- 
eral well-known types of undergradu- 
ates, instead of attempting to write a 
formal novel about Harvard. He goes 
straight to his subject with a directness 
which reminds one of Kipling. His 
conversations are natural, and gener- 
ally entertaining. His situations show 
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that he has a genuine inventive faculty. 
Even the old stories and the old jokes 
seem to have got freshness through his 
enthusiastic treatment. To be sure, 
the more serious side of college life is 
hardly hinted at by him ; but if there 
is much talk of athletics and little of 
the really earnest pursuits in which 
the large majority of Harvard under- 
graduates are engaged, it is because the 
Harvard undergraduate usually keeps 
silent on the subjects which most deeply 
interest him. The students Mr. Post 
introduces to us are “ good fellows,” 
full of animal spirits, who out of dread 
of hypocrisy often appear more wicked 
than they are. They swear with a 
freedom which might imply their ha- 
bitual absence from Appleton Chapel ; 
they talk slang with a recklessness 
which might lead us to suppose they 
had never come under tlhe refining in- 
fluence of the English Department ; 
and yet there is nothing inherently 
vicious in them — nothing to prevent 
them, at forty, from being regular 
pew-holders or professors of Rhetoric. 
Even Jack Rattleton, the most skilfully 
portrayed of them all, may become in 
middle age the pillar of some fashion- 
able church, As specimens of Mr. 
Post’s versatility we recommend the 
first story in the book, “In the Early 
Sixties,” and “The Dog Blathers,” — 
the last would deserve a place in any 
collection of best sketches of dogs. 
There is humor in the description of 
the Howard Athenaeum, and manliness 
throughout. In short, the book is a 
success, and Mr. Post has written so 
naturally at first hand about college 
life, that he may be expected to give 
us something equally good about the 
world’s life ; only let him be in no 
hurry ; let him learn from experience 
the depth and earnestness of the 
world’s life ; mere surface pictures of 
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that have no lasting value. We note 
an occasional defect in phrase, — “ old 
veterans,” for example, — but in the 
main the style flows easily. Sanders 
Theatre is printed Saunders’ in several 
places. 

— The Art of Horsemanship. By 
Xenophon. Translated, with chapters 
on the Greek Riding Horse, and with 
notes, by Morris H. Morgan, Ph. D. 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 1893.) 
This little book is printed in good type 
on good paper, and the illustrations, 
all of which are taken from the antique, 
are admirable. Not the least inter- 
esting is the drawing of a bit which 
was found in 1888 on the Acropolis of 
Athens, when the wall and other works 
of Cimon were in course of excavation. 
It is like ‘our jointed or snaffle bit, 
with the addition of little sharp pro- 
jections, which, however, do not seem 
sharp enough to be painful to the 
horse. Coming to the substance of 
the book, it will be found that Profes- 
sor Morgan has done his work with 
perfect taste, and with the accuracy 
and discrimination of a scholar. Xen- 
ophon’s treatise is very short, and it is 
eked out by notes on his text, by an 
account of the illustrations used in the 
book, by a short essay on the Greek 
riding horse, and by the “ Points of 
the Horse,’’ as they were stated by 
various ancient writers. These addi- 
tions, however, are not mere padding : 
they are instructive, and they add much 
to the interest of the volume. Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s translation is in gen- 
eral so clear and precise that we hesi- 
tate to pick flaws in it, but we have 
noticed a few sentences which have to 
be read over twice — by some readers 
at least — before they are appre- 
hended. This one, for example: 
“Further, of course, the groom should 
lead the horse out somewhere to rub 
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him down, and should loose him from 
the manger after breakfast, so that he 
may go to dinner the more readily.” 
In one place, also, we think that Pro- 
fessor Morgan is wrong, and that 
Xenophon is right. Xenophon says : 
“Tt is well that the rides should be in 
different directions occasionally, and 
that they should be sometimes long 
and sometimes short. The horse is 
apt to dislike this less than riding al- 
ways in the same places and over the 
same distance.” Professor Morgan’s 
note on this passage is: “ As Jacobs 
observes, the rule is a good one, but the 
reason given for it seems to be exactly 
the reverse of the truth. The horse, as 
arule, prefers familiar places, and after 
constant riding over one road it will 
be found very difficult to make him go 
elsewhere.” This is true, indeed, be- 
sause the horse is completely domi- 
nated by an idea, when it becomes 
fixed in his head. The butcher’s horse 
ean with difficulty be prevented from 
turning in at every customer’s yard. 
But the horse gets no pleasure from 
this sort of thing. On the contrary, 
as Xenophon says, he prefers new 
roads. Horses always drive better on 
such roads, because their curiosity is 
aroused: they are more lively and 
wide-awake. So true is this, that 
trainers of the trotting-horse, whose 
work is done chiefly on the track, find 
it necessary to exercise him, partly at 
least, on the road. Horses in training 
often become what is called ‘ track- 
sick ;” that is, so tired of traversing 
the same course every day, that they 
refuse to put forth anything like their 
best efforts. Perhaps, also, it would 
have been better if —out of tender- 
ness to the layman—a few terms, 
such as “gaskins” and ‘ chine,” had 
been defined. However, these are all 
small matters ; and in the main Pro- 
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fessor Morgan’s work, both as trans- 
lator and commentator, is unexception- 
able. Xenophon’s treatise was written 
more than twenty-three centuries ago, 
but nevertheless it is astonishingly 
modern. In fact, as regards some 
points, horsemen, and English horse- 
men in particular, are only beginning 
to be as wise as Xenophon was. They 
persisted for hundreds of years in prac- 
tices which Xenophon condemned, and 
the folly of which they now see for 
themselves. 

— Ethnological Results of the Point 
Barrow Expedition. By John Mur- 
doch, ’73. Extract from the Ninth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, 1892. Among 
the valuable publications of the Bu- 
reau of Ethnology, this account of the 
Eskimo of Point Barrow is one of 
the best, though, curiously enough, the 
main work of the expedition was not 
intended to be in that line. The dif- 
ferent members of the party, however, 
seem to have kept their eyes open as 
to what was going on around them, 
and in this volume they give us the 
results of what they saw of the life of 
their Eskimo neighbors during the 
two years of their stay in that inhos- 
pitable region. In addition to their 
own observations, Mr. Murdoch, who 
was of the party, and to whom we owe 
this volume, brings to the consideration 
of the subject an evident familiarity 
with all that has been written about 
these people from the earliest times 
down to the present. Of all these ac- 
counts he makes free use, both by way 
of explanation and confirmation ; and 
when we add that the vast treasures 
of the Smithsonian Institution were 
placed at his disposal for purposes of 
comparison, it will be seen that he had 
ample material for making this book 
—what it really is—an exhaustive 
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study of certain phases of Eskimo life. 
Of course it is impossible to speak in 
detail of the many matters of interest 
which are here described and discussed. 
Suffice it to say that, so far as the 
implements and ornaments of these 
people are concerned, their manners, 
customs, and mode of life generally, 
there is not much left to be told. 
The list of their physical characteris- 
tics might be made more complete by 
the addition of a few cranial measure- 
ments ; and whilst the account of their 
religion is confessedly imperfect, yet 
it is satisfactory as far as it goes, and 
bears witness to a substantial unity in 
the belief and practice of these people 
from Greenland to Bering Straits. 
The illustrations, of which there are 
over four hundred, add much to the 
value of the book. Take it all in all, 
Mr. Murdoch is to be congratulated 
upon his success. 

—An edition of The Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second Books of Livy, by 
Professor Greenough, 56, and Pro- 
fessor Peck, of Yale, is another illus- 
tration of Professor Greenough’s views 
on the teaching of Latin, which have 
done so much to revolutionize the early 
stages of the study of this tongue in 
our country. Livy is an author read 
chiefly by Freshmen, and it is only 
too clear that Freshmen are still in 
the bonds of the ancient method, the 
method by which a student was taught 
to translate the author in order to find 
out what he meant, instead of being 
trained to recognize the thought in its 
Latin dress, to grasp the meaning of 
the Latin in the Latin itself, and, tum 
demum, to translate it into real Eng- 
lish, not translation English, merely for 
the purpose of making both teacher 
and student certain that the author’s 
idea has been rightly comprehended. 
A translation into English was too 
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often the end and aim of the old 
method ; to learn the way in which a 
Roman expressed himself, to get the 
Roman point of view, is the object 
of the new. Therefore the notes in 
this edition are brief and to the point, 
and that point is not historical or lit- 
erary knowledge nor public or private 
antiquities. That sort of “lore” 
(every one of Professor Greenough’s 
pupils will recognize the expression) is 
in place later on, but first and foremost 
one must learn to read. Hence the 
notes contain little except helps to the 
reader in his attempts to understand 
the train of thought which lay in 
Livy’s mind, and hints that teach him 
how to appreciate the form of these 
thoughts and the order of words in 
which they naturally find expression 
in the Latin language, — the most 
straightforward language ever spoken. 
The book, then, is not intended for ad- 
vanced students ; by no means will it 
aid those whose main wish is to follow 
the campaign of Hannibal in the pages 
of the great historian. Its distinct 
and limited purpose has been indi- 
cated, and to this purpose it is well 
adapted. An examination of it will 
show to graduates of even ten years’ 
standing how great is the change that 
has come about in the elementary 
teaching of Latin since their day. In 
its second edition (for to this and 
higher dignity it will doubtless attain) 
Professor Greenough might well strike 
out every one of the not numerous 
translations given in the notes, and re- 
place them with the sort of explanation 
which he employs in his oral teaching. 
Each downright translation smacks, 
though ever so little, of the ancient 
way, and in so far defeats the purpose 
which he has closest at heart. (Ginn 
& Co.) 

— The Witness to Immortality in Lit- 
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erature, Philosophy, and Life. By 
George A. Gordon, ’81. Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This is a 
charming book. It introduces itself 
very modestly as a popular, not a 
scholastic work. And popular it can- 
not help being. For it reads as fine 
sermons read. There are no heavy 
conceptions, no dead words. In the 
best sense of the word the book is 
modern. The old argument for im- 
mortality was monastic and pessimis- 
tic. The next life was demanded to 
make up to the individual for the bad- 
ness of this. Dr. Gordon’s method is 
social and optimistic. The argument 
is addressed to those who “eat and 
sleep with the earth.” It does not 
grow out of our individual desire for 
happiness, but out of our unselfish ad- 
miration for the beauty of goodness in 
our friends and an unstinted devotion 
to a moral order. To think of that 
order as it embodies itself in noble 
personalities reducing to dust is to 
demoralize the world. To imagine 
that beauty slipping into the void is to 
take the spring out of the earthly life. 
The book is so good that it ought to 
be a little better. Its perspective is 
not wholly true to what is best in it. 
The great turning-point in the history 
of apologetics is modernity’s harking 
back to the faith of the gospel which 
antiquity abandoned. When the church 
became established in the Graeco- 
Roman consciousness, metaphysie was 
shoved under ethic as if it was needed 
for a foundation, and the notion of in- 
dividual immortality pushed the idea 
of the kingdom of God for the seat of 
authority. We are learning to see 
things the other way about. Meta- 
physie rests on ethic. Church and 
State and society must take the sover- 
eignty of duty as their postulate. He 
who will not accept it must rather be 
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labored with as a sinner than reasoned 
with as a philosopher. The gospel 
which all the highest forces of to-day 
are preaching is the total redemption 
of total humanity in its present home. 
The call of that evangel to every man 
is duty. Here the argument for im- 
mortality must be bottomed. What 
must I think in order to do my full 
day’s work for humanity ? The old 
apologetic said : “ How shall I know 
that I shall live forever?” The new 
apologetic says : “ What must I know 
to help righteousness to flow down 
like a river and make the earth 
glad?” Loyal trust in the 
bounded worth of personality is the 
By this alone can soci- 


uh- 


sole answer. 
ety be clothed upon with the ideal. 
Without it the fire hides itself beneath 
the ashes on the hearth of humanity. 
But give it, and the presumption for a 
life after death stands up inevitable 
and strong. All this is in the, book, 
and said more than once with beauty 
and point. But it does not sufficiently 
dominate the whole book. The por- 
traits of representative men taken from 
all over the field of time, and often 
taken out of the frame of their time 
and place, seem to prevent. Those 
portraits are the most charming part 
of the work. But might it not, per- 
haps, be a little more persuasive if 
it was a little less charming ? 

— Publications of the Astronomical 
Observatory. I. “ History of the First 
Peruvian Expedition, 1889-1891.” By 
Solon I. Bailey, Ph. D., ’88. In Feb- 
ruary, 1889, Professor Bailey left San 
Francisco for South America, in order 
to prospect for a suitable site for an as- 
tronomical station. Arriving in Lima, 
he began to explore the neighborhood. 
He followed the valley of the Rimac 
as far inland as Chicla, but finding no 
favorable place, he and his brother, 
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Mr. M. H. Bailey, who had previously 
joined him, returned to Chosica, and 
on a height near that town they set 
up their portable observatory and in- 
struments. The height they named 
Mount Harvard, and there they made 
observations till October, 1890. During 
a part of this time, however, Professor 
Bailey went ona trip down the coast as 
far as Valparaiso, in search of a better 
location. His descriptions of the coun- 
try and its people are simple and inter- 
esting. He gives an excellent idea of 
the barrenness of the Western littoral 
of South America, hemmed in between 
the grim, gigantic Andes and the Pa- 
cific, of Lake Titicaca, and of the 
squalid, semi-savage natives. As a 
result of his explorations, Arequipa was 
selected as the most favorable place 
for astronomical work, and there the 
Harvard station now is. This mono- 
graph forms the first chapter of vol. 
xxxiv of the Annals of the Observa- 
tory, and being an unpretentious ree- 
ord of travel it will interest many 
readers ; the scientific results of the 
expedition will be published later. — 
II. “Investigations of the New Eng- 
land Meteorological Society for the 
year 1891.” Annals, vol. xxxi, Part 
II. In a brief introduction, Prof. 
W. M. Davis, S. B., 69, gives an ac- 
count of the history and work of the 
Society. J. Warren Smith, of the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, and Editor of 
the Bulletin, presents a detailed report 
of the weather in 1891, compiled from 
the official records of eleven stations 
and from the contributions of 162 vol- 
untary observers. Ten tables furnish 
minute data of temperature, humidity, 
precipitation, and wind velocity. The 


monograph concludes with a paper on 
“ Thunderstorms in New England dur- 
ing the years 1886 and 1887,” by Rob- 
ert DeC. Ward, A. M., ’93, in which 
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he has classified, and traced the course 
of, the thunderstorms reported by vol- 
unteer observers in those years. The 
paper is accompanied by charts. — 
III. “ Researches on the Zodiacal 
Light and on a Photographic Deter- 
mination of the Atmospheric Absorp- 
tion.” (Printed from the Sturgis 
Fund.) Annals, vol. xix, Part IL. 
The first treatise, by Prof. Arthur 
Searle, 56, of the Observatory, is a 
discussion of the results obtained by 
himself and previous observers at the 
Observatory, and deals largely with 
the phenomenon of Gegenschein, or 
Counterglow. Professor Searle con- 
cludes “that among the various hypo- 
theses with regard to the origin of the 
zodiacal light, that which ascribes it 
to reflection from small meteoric 
bodies seems at present less open to 
objections than any other. But this 
hypothesis needs to be confirmed or 
invalidated by additional and more 
definite observations of the zodiacal 
light itself, as well as by new discover- 
ies of asteroids and periodic comets, 
and by further researches respecting 
the orbital movements and the light of 
these smaller members of the Solar 
System.” The second treatise on at- 
mospherie absorption, by Prof. E. C. 
Pickering, S. B., 65, describes the in- 
vestigation of the photographie bright- 
ness of 1026 stars. Professor Picker- 
ing sums up as follows: “As the 
pressure increases, the absorption di- 
minishes. As the temperature and 
moisture increase, the absorption ap- 
pears to increase, but very slightly. 
The absorption is much less in the 
spring than in the autumn. Compar- 
ing the magnitudes with those obtained 
visually, we find that the stars whose 
spectra are of the first type photograph 
bright, those of the second type, faint. 
The difference amounts to nearly a 
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magnitude. The absorption is also 
greater for the former class of stars. 
A preliminary investigation showed 
that the absorption was nearly propor- 
tional to the secant of the zenith dis- 
tance. A more careful examination 
of the final results showed that the 
deviation was perceptible.” 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 
Col. T. W. Higginson, ’41, Dr. Al- 


exander McKenzie, ’59, Joseph Cook, 
’65, Prof. C. H. Toy, and Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, ’69, took part in the Congress 
of Religions at the World’s Fair. 

Among the Cornell University 
preachers this year are Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, ’69, and the Rev. Joseph 
May, ’59. 

At the Massachusetts Democratic 
Convention, held in Musie Hall, Bos- 
ton, Sept. 27, Josiah Quincy, ’80, called 
the convention to order ; N. Matthews, 
Jr., 75, nominated J. E. Russell for 
Governor ; George M. Stearns, L. S., 
750-51, nominated J. B. Carroll for 
Lieutenant-Governor ; Governor W. E. 
Russell, ’77, made a speech ; John T. 
Wheelwright, ’76, was nominated for 
auditor but subsequently declined. 
Among the twenty members of the 
State Committee at large are the fol- 
lowing : J. Quiney, 80, Brooks Adams, 
"70, N. Matthews, Jr., 75, Mayor of 
Boston, and John T. Wheelwright, ’76. 

At the annual meeting of the Old 
Colony R. R. Co., on Sept. 26 Charles 
F. Choate, ’49, was reélected President, 
and N. Thayer, ’71, and G. A. Gard- 
ner, 49, were chosen directors. 

Williams College celebrated its first 
centennial during the second week of 
October. The following Harvard men 
received honorary degrees : LL. D.— 
Justin Winsor, ’53, William Everett, 
’59, Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71, and W. 
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K. Brooks, Ph. D., ’75. Bishop Wil- 
liam Lawrence, ’71, was made a D. D. 
President Eliot represented Harvard. 
Addresses were made by him, by Gov- 
ernor Russell, and Senator Lodge. 

Senator G. F. Hoar, 46, has placed 
in the old cemetery in Quincy a me- 
morial of more than family or local 
interest. It commemorates two per- 
sons who were connected with impor- 
tant historical events, both in old and 
New England, and among whose de- 
scendants are numbered many men 
prominent in national affairs past and 
present. The stone, which is set very 
near to the monument of President 
Leonard Hoar, is a large, thick slab 
of Monson slate, of simplest design, 
having two panels, on which are the 
following inscriptions : — 


JOANNA HOAR, 
Died in Braintree, Dec. 21, 1661. She was widow 
of Charles Hoar, Sheriff of Gloucester, England, 
who died 1638. She came to New England with 
five children about 1640. 
BRIDGET, 

Widow of President Leonard Hoar, died May 25, 
1723; daughter of John, Lord Lisle, President of 
the High Court of Justice, Lord Commissioner of 
the Great Seal, who drew the indictment and sen- 
tence of King Charles I., and was murdered at 
Lausanne, Aug. 11, 1664, and of Lady Alicia Lisle, 
who was beheaded by the brutal judgment of 
Jeffries, 1635. She was nearly akin by marriage 
to Lord William Russell. 

Leonard Hoar, of the Class of 1650, 
was the third president of Harvard 
College, holding office from Dec. 10, 
1672, to March 15, 1674-75. He died 
in 1675. 

At the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention, held in Music Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Oct. 7, Col. S. E. Winslow, ’85, 
Chairman of the Republican State 
Committee, called the convention to 
order. Col. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, pre- 
sided and made a speech defining the 
position of the party and the issues of 
the campaign. On the committee on 
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resolutions were John D. Long, 56, 
chairman, H. C. Lodge, ’71, T. J. Cool- 
idge, ’50, S. M. Weld, ’60, and F. Law- 
ton, 74. J. J. Meyers, 69, was a 
member of the committee on perma- 
nent organization, and J. C. Whitney, 
°78, of the committee on ballots. At- 
torney-General A. E. Pillsbury, ’71, 
put in nomination for Governor F. T. 
Greenhalge, ’63, who was unanimously 
chosen. Roger Wolcott, ’70, was unan- 
imously renominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor ; and Hosea M. Knowlton, 
L. S., 1869-70, for Attorney-General. 
Ex-Governor Long read the platform, 
and Senator Lodge made a speech. 

At the 225th anniversary of the 
town of Beverly, on Oct. 15-16, the 
Hon. R. S. Rantoul, ’53, delivered an 
historical address and the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, ’39, preached a memorial ser- 
mon. 

A writer in the Nation (No. 1471) 
quotes the following passage from In- 
crease Mather’s “ Brief Account con- 
cerning Several of the Agents of New- 
England, ete.,” dated London, Nov. 
16, 1691, as containing the earliest re- 
corded reference to Harvard as a uni- 
versity: “As long as that Countrey 
[New England] lay unsettled, as to 
the Civil Government, I could not do 
much for the Colledge; only I prevailed 
with a Gentleman of my Acquaintance, 
to bequeath a Legacy of Five Hundred 
Pounds to that Society. And now in 
this New-Charter, all Donations or 
Revenues granted to that Academy, 
are by the King, under the Great Seal 
of England, Confirmed. I humbly 
proposed to some great Ministers of 
State, That a particular Charter might 
be granted for the Incorporating that 
School for Academical Learning. An- 
swer was made, That it should be so, 
if I desired it : But that a better way 
would be, for the General Court of the 
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Massachusetts Colony, by a Law, to 
Incorporate their Colledge; and to 
make it an University, with as ample 
Priviledges as they should think neces- 
sary.” 

On June 20, 1893, the Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences passed the following 
votes : “In order to be recommended 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, a 
student must have passed in all pre- 
scribed studies and in the requisite 
number of elective courses. He must, 
moreover, have stood above Grade D 
in at least one half of all his college 
work, and in at least one half of the 
work of his senior year. That the part 
of this vote which relates to the senior 
year shall go into effect in 1893-94 ; 
and that the principle of the rule shall 
be applied to all records from the be- 
ginning of the academic year 1893- 
94.” 

The new Preachers to the Univer- 
sity are the Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, who graduated at Princeton 
in 1874 and is pastor of the First Uni- 
tarian Church at St. Paul, Minn.; and 
the Rev. John Heyl Vincent, S. T. D., 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, O., 
1870, LL. D., Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, Washington, Pa., 1885, 
and Bishop of the Methodist Church, 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The following Harvard men are to 
lecture at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology this year: John Fiske, 
°63, on American history; A. Lawrence 
Lowell, ’77, on European history and 
politics ; Edson L. Whitney, ’85, on 








history. 

Prof. Hermann von Helmholtz vis- 
ited Harvard during September. 

Two scholarships of $150 each are 
now available for the first time. By 
the terms of the gift they must be 
given to “dissenters ” who are fitting 
themselves for the Christian ministry. 
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The Psychological Laboratory is at 
present rejoicing in the possession of 
enlarged quarters, secured by appro- 
priating a portion of the lecture-room 
in Upper Dane Hall. Four new rooms 
were thus added. One of these has 
been fitted up as a dark room, electri- 
cal connections between all the rooms 
have been put in, and much greater 
comfort and convenience exist for car- 
rying on simultaneously a large num- 
ber of investigations. As in the pre- 
vious years, especial emphasis is being 
continually given to original researches, 
particularly in reference to the higher 
mental processes. The investigations 
left unfinished from last year are being 
continued and new ones are under way. 
Thus problems in memory, judgment, 
aesthetics, space sense, perceptions, 
feelings and will, and special sensa- 
tions are being daily investigated. The 
results will be valuable not only to 
theoretical psychology in general, but 
also in a more practical way to peda- 
gogy, to art, and to physiology. The 
equipment of the laboratory is very 
complete, and new instruments are 
being added from time to time, as the 
needs of the investigations demand 
them. 

The Crimson complains that the 
handwriting of the instructors of Eng- 
lish is so illegible that the students are 
unable to decipher the criticism writ- 
ten on their themes. 


MARRIAGES. 
REPORTED BY CLASS SECRETARIES. 


1871. Phillips Adams Lovering to 
Estella L. Hawke, at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., June 27. 

1878. William Henry Brune to Rheta 
Ferguson, at Baltimore, Md., 
Oct. 19. 

[1878.] Harrison Gray Otis to Louise 
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1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1882. 


1882. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1883. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


1886. 


Marriages. 


McNamara, at Charlestown, 
Oct. 5. 

Henry Deeley Page to Annie 
Faxon, at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
25. 

Frederic Melancthon Briggs to 
Grace Stickney Wood, at Po- 
easset, Sept. 26. 

James Brainerd Field to Helen 
Augusta Ward, at Lowell, 
Sept. 28. 

Leonard Eckstein Opdycke to 
Edith Bell, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 12. 

George Hills Francis to Elaina 
Thayer, at Brookline, Oct 10. 
Harold Marsh Sewall to Ca- 
milla Loyal Ashe, at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Sept. 14. 

Walter Reeves Dame to Au- 
gusta M. Vickery, at Clinton, 
Aug. 30. 

Edward Kent to Edith Chad- 
wick, at Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 14. 

Charles Poor Briggs to Ger- 
trude Louisa Russell, at Law- 
rence, Sept. 14. 

Frank Miller Sparrow to Sarah 
Huldah Crosby, at Mattapoi- 
sett, Sept. 14. 

Herbert Marshall Lloyd to 
Anna Lord, at New York, N. 
Y., Oct. 19. 

Charles Lester Leonard to Ruth 
Thornthwaite Hodgson, at Car- 
lisle, England, July 24. 

Frank Burr Mallory to Persis 
McClain Tracy, at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., Aug. 31. 

Boylston Adams Beal to Eliza- 
beth Sturgis Grew, at Boston, 
Oct. 4. 

George Wadsworth Cobb to 
Elizabeth Dallam, at Hender- 
son, Ky., Oct. 25. 


[1887.] Gaston Mears Ashe to Julia 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


[ December, 


Bolado, at San Francisco, Cal., 
Dee. 2, 1891. 

John Lincoln Ames to Eliza- 
beth Jean McGeachey, at Clin- 
ton, Oct. 25. 

Edward Stanley Emery to C. 
Mortimer White, at Spokane, 
Wash., June 15. 

Charles Gaston Smith to Mary 
Eliza Lund, at Bartlett, N. H., 
Oct. 4. 

Frank Chester Southworth to 
Alice Amelia Berry, at Forest- 
ville, N. Y., Sept. 5. 

Joseph Browne Thomas Tuthill 
to Gertrude May De Lamater, 
at Santa Cruz, Cal., Oct. 24. 
Frank Vogel to Lucia Chafee, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 17. 
George Pierce Baker to Chris- 
tina Hopkinson, at Northeast 
Harbor, Me., Aug. 16. 

Wilfred Bolster to Jeanie Tol- 
man Reed, at Roxbury, Oct. 4. 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale to Ad- 
elaide May Evans, at Portland, 
Me., Aug. 30. 

Marcus Lewis Gerstle to Hilda 
A. Hecht, at San Francisco, 
Cal., Sept. 14. 

Farrar Crane Cobb to Frances 
Whittaker MeMurray, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 12. 

William Ephraim Daniel 
Downes to Lena Mead Wills, 
at Roxbury, Sept. 12. 

Horace De Young Lentz to 
Jennie McCreary Alsover, at 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Sept. 26. 
Neal Rantoul to Mary Salton- 
stall, at Salem, June 24. 

Allen Latham to Caroline L. 
Walker, at Lancaster, July 25. 
Lyman Gorman Smith to Char- 
lotte Mary Elizabeth Spike, at 
Boston, Oct. 7. 

Charles Emerson Cook to Mar- 
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garet Quincy Greene, at Nor- 
wich, Conn., Oct. 17. 


NECROLOGY. 


AveGust 1 to OcroBER 31, 1893. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 


COMPILED BY WILLIAM HOPKINS TILLINGHAST, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue. 


1660. 


1721. 


1832. 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1843. 


1844, 


1846. 


1852. 


The College. 
Joseph Cooke, b. 1642; d. at 
Boston, 2 July, 1663. 
Paul Nelson, b. at Boston ; d. 
at London, Eng., 19 July, 
1759. 
John Sullivan Dwight, Rev., b. 
13 May, 1813, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 5 Sept., 1893. 
Samuel Austin Kendall, b. 11 
Oct., 1815, at Augusta, N. Y.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 16 Sept., 
1893. 
William James Rotch, b. 21 
May, 1819, at New Bedford ; 
d. at Beverly Farms, 15 Aug., 
1893. 
Cornelius Marchant Vinson, b. 
30 April, 1817, at Edgartown ; 
d. at Dorchester, 18 Aug., 
1893. 
Charles William Parsons, M. 
D., b. 6 Sept., 1823, at Provi- 
dence, R. I.; d. at Providence, 
R.L., 2 Sept., 1893. 
Edward Gassett, b. 3 July, 
1823, at Boston; d. at Boston, 
1 Aug., 1893. 
George Merrick Brooks, LL. B., 
b. 26 July, 1824, at Concord ; 
d. at Concord, 22 Sept., 1893. 
Charles Henry Hudson, LL. B., 
b. 8 May, 1826, at Boston; d. 
at Somerville, 8 Aug., 1893. 
Edwin Smith Gregory, b. 20 
April, 1828, at Peru, O.; d. at 
Clinton, O., 10 Oct., 1893. 


Necrology. 
1854. 


1854. 


1877. 


1880. 


1885. 


1885. 


1887. 


1890. 


1893. 


1831. 


1845. 


1850. 


1867. 


1867. 
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Frederick Lothrop Ames, b. 8 
June, 1835, at Easton; d. on 
steamer Pilgrim, Fall River to 
New York, N. Y., 12-13 Sept. 
1893. 

Edward Lowell Sherman, b. 16 
June, 1833, at Cambridge; d. 
at Orange, N.J.,31 Aug., 1893. 
Thomas Foster Sherman, M. D., 
b. 17 March, 1856, at Boston ; 
d. at Boston, 26 Sept., 1893. 
Walter Horton Rhett, b. 25 
Jan., 1857, at Charleston, S.C.; 
d. at Atlanta, Ga., 3 Oct., 1893. 
Ralph Martin Lane, b. 23 Aug., 
1863, at St. Louis, Mo.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 11 Sept., 1893. 
George Sidney Tylor, b. 18 
Aug., 1863, at Avondale, O.; d. 
at Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, 
12 April, 1891. 

Charles Ingalls Giddings, LL.B., 
b. 3 Oct., 1865, at Boston; d. 
at Tuftonborough, N. H., 17 
Aug., 1893. 

Edward Anson Seeley, b. 17 
July, 1863, at Marcellus, N.Y. ; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 18 March, 
1891. 

Warwick Potter, b. 31 Oct., 
1870, at Leamington, Eng. ; d. 
at Brest, France, 11 Oct., 1893. 


Medical School. 
Francis Vergnies Noyes, b. 22 
Sept., 1809, at Newburyport ; d. 
at Billerica, 13 Aug., 1893. 
Adoniram Judson Greely, d. at 
Providence, R. I., 1 Sept., 1893. 
John Samuel Hill Fogg, b. 
May, 1826, at Eliot, Me. ; d.at 
South Boston, 16 Oct., 1893. 
James Henry Bodge, b. 26 
June, 1841, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 19 Oct., 1893. 
John Birtwistle Whitaker, b. 
24 May, 1816, at Enfield, 
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1873. 


1889. 


1892. 


1842. 


1871. 


1847. 


1851. 


1852. 


1859. 


Clayton - le - Moors, Lancashire, 
Eng.; d. at Fall River, 24 Aug., 
1893. 

Thomas Thatcher Graves, b. 29 
Jan., 1841, at Norwich, Conn. ; 
d. at Denver, Col., 2 Sept., 
1893. 

James Abercrombie Latimer, b. 
at Reading, Eng. ; d. at Laco- 
nia, N. H., 11 Aug., 1893. 
David Scott Moncrieff, drowned 
near the mouth of the Amur 
River, Siberia, about 11 July, 
1893. 

Walter Gay Stebbins, b. 4 
June, 1865, at Springfield ; d. 
at Boston, Oct. 8, 1893. 


Law School. 


Eden Shotwell Jaques, d. at 
Chicago, IIL, 5 Oct., 1893. 
John James Bell, b. 30 Oct., 
1827, at Chester, N. H.; d. at 
Manchester, N. H., 22 Aug., 
1893. 

William King Rogers, b. 14 
Oct., 1829, at Circleville, O.; d. 
at Columbus, O., 5 Aug., 1893. 
Rufus Alexander Henson, b. 
1828, in Burke Co., N. C.; d. 
at San Antonio, Tex., 1892. 
Gunning Samuel Bedford, b. 
1837, at New York, N. Y.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 29 Oct., 
1893. 





Necrology. 
1863. 


1865. 


1843. 


1893. 


1871. 


[ December. 


George Makepeace Towle, b. 
27 Aug., 1841, at Washing- 
ton, D. C.; d. at Brookline 10 
Aug., 1893. 

Edwin Lasseter Bynner, b. 5 
Aug., 1842, at Brooklyn, N. Y. ; 
d. at Forest Hills, 5 Aug., 1893. 


Divinity School. 
Martin Wyman Willis, b. 1 
Dec., 1820, at Easton ; d. at St. 
Louis, Mo., 26 April, 1893. 
Joseph Lafayette Cornelius, b. 
at Mt. Mourne, Iredell Co., N. 
C. ; d. at Boston, 24 Sept., 1893. 


Honorary Graduates. 
Hamilton Fish, b.3 Aug., 1808, 
at New York, N. Y.; d. at Gar- 
rison’s, N. Y., 6 Sept., 1893. 


Temporary Members. 


This list is made up by the Editor from such 
data as reach him. All persons who have infor- 
mation of the decease of Temporary Members of 
any department of the University are requested 
to send it to the Editor. 


[1875.] Sumner Chase Chandler, b. 4 


April, 1854, at Brookline ; d. at 
Brookline, May 29, 1893. 


[1896.] James Aertsen Rawle, b. 29 


Aug., 1872, at Germantown, 
Pa.; d. at Bay Head, N. J., 1 
Sept. 1893. 


[Vet. Sch. 1888.] Charles Theodore 


Olney, b. at Taunton; d. at 
Onset Bay, 7 Oct., 1893. 





CORRECTIONS IN NO. 5. 
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15, 


P. 90,1.'7. The phrase “ The following members of the Class of 1893” is mis- 
leading : it should be understood that several of the high-honor men whose names are 
printed on the Commencement programme do not necessarily belong to the Senior 
Class. 

P. 90, 1. 21. 

P. 108, 1. 33. 

P. 135, col. 1, 1. 32. 
“ Bremer.” 


P. 152, col. 1, 1.33. For “C. B. Willey, 


For “ commisso ” read “ commissa.” 
For ‘‘ Bierwirth ” read “ Poll.’’ 
After “ Boston ” insert “ Latin.” In 1. 45 for “ Brewer” read 


read “C, B. Wilby, ’70.” 
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